





Around Town. 





“Old Hutch’s” wheat corner in Chicago has 
passed into the history of speculation as one of 
the most complete and brilliant episodes of the 
Chicago Board of ‘Irade. I cannot see just 
why a broker who gets his hands on all the 
available wheat, and then obtains contracts 
from other dealers to deliver him grain which 

. he knows they cannot get, is any better than a 
robber. The law protects a man who makes a 
note which at maturity he cannot pay, but if 
the settlement were made in his case on the 
Board of Trade rules, and the holder of the 
note were permitted to prevent his debtor from 
obtaining imoney in order that he might seize 
and confiscate his estate, such a Shylock would 
be looked upon with horror, and the law would 
be immediately amended to prevent another 
such inhuman occurrence, In a Board of Trade 
deal, however, the man who throttles his 
debtors is considered a brilliant 
business giant. Many men who 
have been ruined by this ‘*cor- 
ner” doubtless have others de- 
pendent upon them, and though 
we cannot have much sympathy with 
the gambler the man is indeed cal- 
lous who does not sympathize with 
the gambler’s wife. Probably ‘ Old 
Hutch,’ as Broker Hutchinson is 
called, has been in the wheat pit too 
long to have any heart for the woes 
of others. With the millions he 
made by last week’s operations he 
may purchase luxury, but surely 
those dollars can never bring him 
joy, and it would but be im the line of 
the recompenses which Providence 
seems to mete out te those who 
have become laden with ill-gotten 
gold that, the money sheuwld prove a 
curse and be the cause ef ruin and 
wretchedness rather than the founda- 
tion of happiness and coatentment. 


* 
* *# 


This page had been closed before I 
heard the news of the death of John 
Charles Dent whose literary works 
deservedly stand in such high esti- 
mation among Canadians. Had he 
been more of a courtier and less of 
the almost morbidly conscientious 
student his later years would have 
been spent in one of those lucra- 
tive offices which have been given 
to men of alleged literary ability. 
but who were mere pigmies when 
compared with the refined scholar 
who has just passed away. No man 
of my acquaintance possessed so vast 
an amount of knowledge or could so 
readily produce from the pigeon- 
holes of memory such accurate and 
appropriate extracts from the writ- 
ings Of all ages. Now that he has 
gone those who were inclined to be 
critical or regardless of his labor 
have become aware of his unusual 
merit. 




















* . 

The superlative degree of the 
phrase, ‘‘ Boys will be boys,” may be 
found in the phrase, “‘ Medical stu- 
dents will be medical students,” and 
even their uneonveational methods 
of merry-making always interest and 
attract me. There are plenty of us 
who can remember when we did that 
sort of thing ourselves, and only 
wish that we could do it now as we 
once did. There are thousands of 
old and middle-aged men in Toronto 
who, if they could get away by them- 
selves in some country town where 
they were not known, would be de- 
lighted to march four abreast, sing- 
ing Solomon Levi, or, When First 
I Came upon this Campus. The rol- 
licking swing and hilarious gaiety 
of the campus song will make the 
blood of every man who has ever 
belonged to a class, bound through 
his veins as if he were a_ boy 
again, and I suspect when a couple 
of antique specimens of the alumni 
get together of an evening where 
their sons canrot hear their stories, 
some very remarkable reminiscences 
are indulged in. But few of Trinity 
Medical College students will ever live long 
enough to be proud of the opening day of their 
school in this year of grace, though only a 
very few of the undergraduates indulged in 
the absolutely shameless uproar which ended 
in driving the Rev. Dr. James Johnson of 
Jamaica from the platform. Dr. Johnson, asa 
graduate of Trinity Medical School, has won 
great distinction by his labors among the 
colored people of the West Indies, and has 
added a lustre to his alma mater as well as laid 
up everlasting treasures for himself by his 
self-denying missionary work, and that a dis- 
orderly faction of students from no cause but 
their inebriety and utter ignorance of deeency 
should insult him and shame the faculty is 
really an unpardonable transgression of the 
none too stringent rules Jaid down for student 
life. It is the more deplorable because the very 
few have brought the many students into dis- 
repute. May the merry angel who presides over 
the students preserve us from any more exhibi- 
tions of that kind. Weall go in for fun and 
appreciate it if weeannot join in it ourselves, 
but this town has no sympathy with rowdyism. 
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On Wednesday evening on thecorner of Yonge 
and Queen streets I saw a sight which made 
me sick. As I came down to my office about 


pard Publis! 
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| eight o'clock I found an immense crowd con- 
grega' ed on the corners ; there must have been 
fro.1 five to eight hundred people. Just 
| then the patrol wagon arrived, the horses on 
the run and the gong ringing. In the midst of 
the crowd it came to a halt, and a well-dressed 
and quiet-looking little woman, perhaps forty 
years old, was assisted up the steps by a con- 
stable. She made no resistance, though as the 
great crowd surged around the wagon she 
powers to begin to realize her position and 
swinging her hat by the end ofa long ostrich 
feather, uttered a drunken lamentation in which 
the cry of a shamed woman could be painfully 
heard. Half a dozen passers-by exclaimed as 
the wagon drove away, ‘“‘Isn't that an infernal 
shame;” as many more who had seen the 





whole performance, whatever it was, I didn’t 
inquire, explained that the woman would have 
gone home quietly if she had been let alone, or 
if the constable had simply passed her along 
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gong should proclaim the whole district under | precede the patrol wagon by at least a block and 
the Crimes Act in order that some groggy | a half, in order that everybody may be called 
old man or staggering old woman should be | to the windows to see the procession and 
prevented from reeling the rest of the way | identify the culprit, so that if upon any future 
home? Is it absolutely necessary in order to | occasion he or she should try to be respectable, 





vindicate the the greatness of the Police | at least five thousand people could be able to 
Magistrate, and to exalt the never-dying glory | testify that they had seen him or her cavorting 
of His Gorgeousness, the Chief of Police, that | grandly to the cells in the chariot of infamy. 
fifty score of people should witness the degra- | This is a great and glorious country! Let us 
dation of somebody who has publicly fallen | have amusement and excitement, no matter 
from grace, perhaps for the first time?! what it costs. The band would not add a 
Of course it is easy to say that the crowd should | tenth of a mill to our taxes; why should we 
not gather; you might as well say that achild | longer be without artistic music on the occa- 
should not have the measles. One thing is as | sion of an arrest? There are many reputable 
natural as the other. You may roll your eyes | taxpayers sitting near their front windows, 
and say women should not get drunk. True, ; playing with their children, who are perhaps 
and the lunatics in the asylums should not go | unaware that an arrest is taking place within 
crazy. Several chances to one it was unfor- | an easy distance, accessible on foot or by the 
tunate surroundings, accident or some here- | street cars without loss of time. They are 
ditary or constitutional weakness that is to | losing the pleasure and profit thereof, and 
blame in both cases. | what is more their children are deprived of the 
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his beat. I asked myself then, and I ask you 
now, is it necessary either for the public good 
or the city’s peace that a patrol wagon 
should charge along the streets like a 
hook and ladder company going to a fire 
in order to prevent a not dangerously 
inebriated woman from arguing with some 
boys who think it funny to tease her. No 
doubt it is highly exhilarating sport for the 
policeman, but how about the woman? The 
half thousand people who saw the performance 


were disgusted with the policeman—and per- | supplies a want,a long felt want, a want which 


haps with themselves for not having mobbed 
the officers and rescued the old dame. A hun.- | 
dred people at least exclaimed to one another, 
‘**What a burning sbame!” the other four 
hundred thought it, if they did not say it. 

oe” « 

Is this the way to uphold the dignity of the 
law or to excite respect for its officers? When 
some harmless old man or woman gets a couple 
of drinks more than he or she can carry without 
engaging in conversation with strangers, is it 
necessary to turn the center of the city intoa 
rat-pit with some helpless old creature as the 
victim and a half a dozen uniformed officers as 
the terriers. Is it necessary that these blood- 
less hussars should make a pageant of them- 
selves as they pass, and that the everlasting 
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SIDENT OF FRANCE. 


Again I pause to inquire is this sort of thing 
necessary? Popular sentiment demanded the 
abolition of public hanging because it was 
degrading to the spectator, not because it 
added any special agony to the one who was 


works, and of perhaps viewing their uncle or 
aunt promoted to a position of prominence to 
which many future references may be made. 
Toronto is endeavoring to become an educa- 


about to figure as the chief performer. Would | tional center. We have endowed two 
it not be a good idea to abolish the patrol| chairs in the University, and established 
wagon and its imitation brass band, except in | this free ‘bus line through the _ streets; 


with the addition of a small and insignificant 
sum, arrests might be made every week in 
front of each pubiic school so that the children 
may be made aware of the majesty of the law, 
and of the fact that three or four policemen, 
two horses and a gong are required to prevent 
a tipsy man going home alone, or to make a 
frightful example of some depraved and fiend- 
ish boy who has dared to whisper “rats” at 
the ‘“‘horficers” of the law. The people are 
becoming aware of their inalienable rights and 
at this important juncture should either de- 
mand that the patrol wagon be withdrawn or 
a proper system be adopted for notifying them 
of the times and places where these amusing 
and instructive spectacles are to take place. 
* 7. 
os 


the specially important cases when the police 
have more trouble on hand than they can at- 
tend to, No doubt this modern performance 


as we remarked before, has been felt ever since 
the gallows, the cat-o’-nine tails, the town 
pump and the stocks were stowed away as 
relics of barbarism. One thing to be said in 
favor of the patrol wagon which cannot 
be urged in support of the triangle and 
stocks is that entertainment is offered to a 
much larger congregation than could gather 
around the amusing spectacle of a man having 
his back beaten or his feet imprisoned as in the 
olden time. All that is necessary now, to give 
the city the worth of the money which the sys- 
tem is costing us, is to engage the band of the 
Governor-General’s Body Guard to precede the 
patrol wagon. If the military police colonels, 
who have the performance in charge, do their 
duty in this matter, the mounted band will 


In connection with this I now inquire, nay, 
sternly demand to know why during the occa- 
sion of the late vice-regal reception an arrest 
with the grand operation of the patrol wagon 
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was not on the bill of fare? The fire brigade 
was called out and a few bones broken, at much 
greater expense and was the occasion of much 
less interest than the charge of the light brigade 
with the gong accompaniment would have been. 
In some of the large cities Iam informed that 
constables are instructed to quietly oversee the 
progress of inebriated people who are neither 
damaging property nor threatening life and to 
assist them out of their precinet and hand 
them over to the constable on the next beat. 
Lord and Lady Stanley of Preston should have 
been shown our incomparably superior system. 
If in New York, London, Paris and other out- 
lying villages, whose police system is so im- 
perfect when compared with ours, the patrol 
wagon were called out every time an officer 
discovered someone who by a stretch of the law 
could be arrested, there would be room on the 
streets for no other traffic, and the merry gong 
would forever deafen the ears of Fleet street 
and the Strand and of Broadway 
and the Bowery. In our more en- 
lightened city we do things differ- 
ently, and there are several people 
here who would like to see them 
done much more differently still. 
as 

As I watched the patrol wagon 
drive the beery little woman away, 
that large and determined man who 
manages the street railway, Super- 
intendent Franklin, asked what my 
opinion was. I expressed myself in 
a few brief but well-timed remarks, 
as they say at presentations, and 
asked him his opinion. “If,” said he, 
“the street railway, much criticised 
as it is, were managed with as little 
regard for public sentiment as the 
police force is, we would all be 
mobbed inside of twenty-four hours.” 
And I believe he is right. If the 
Streec Railway Company had ap- 
pointed as their executive chief the 
Colonel of the 65th Tamarac Town- 
ship Tigers, or the brevet assistant 
major of the 99th Spongecake In- 
fantry, I have no doubt that our 
street car service would not be quite 
so zood as it is to-day. Yette verelie 
Toronto is a good citye and hath ye 
odor of moralitie aboute ye execu- 
tion of its stern decrees. 

os 

As long as there are silly girls who 
have an ambition for notoriety and 
display, so long will rascals like the 
man Williams be able to collect money 
from stage-struck victims, If he had 
advertised for a dish-washer or a 
chambermaid he might perhaps have 
been called upon by a couple of young 
women who would have put him 
under a cross examination so severe 
that he would have begged to be ex- 
cused. But he wanted girls to go on 
the stage and a score of them were 
willing to pay him anywhere from 
two to ten dollars for the privilege of 
appearing in public covered by about 
enough raiment to wad a gur. (f 
course they lost their money. They 
always do under such circumstances, 
and they are indeed fortunate if they 
escape more serious and lasting in- 
jury, for it is a scheme oft-practiced 
by scoundrels to lure women to ruin. 


* * 

It is not hard to understand how 
women, whose great weakness—or 
ruling passion—is love for dress, 
should want to appear on the stage 
in the magnificent gowns and white 
calsomine of the Duchess of Dusen. 
bery, but they have been told so often 
of the snares that beset innocent 
maidenhood who are afflicted with 
the stagecraze that one would 
imagine that by this time only those 
who had nothing to lose would take 
the risk. Much of the scandal which 
is urged against the stage is attribut- 
able to the rank folly of women who 
are willing to offer any and every 
sacrifice for an opportunity to show 
themselves off. As long as the world 
lasts and this weak streak makes such 
a wide seam in the composition of 
humanity so long will we see vice 
claiming as its own women who want 
to wear gay dresses and don’t know 
how to earn them honestly. Don't 
blame the stage for these things. 
Let us charitably remember with 
Deacon Bedot that we, at best, are 
**poor weak critters,” 

es 

I see by the papers that Dr. Wi'd has gently, 
denounced the idea of keeping 
Protestant churches open on week days, be 
cause the place of worship may be unduly 
exalted and, worse and worse, because it is 
**Romish.” When the Doctor and many of his 
brethren of the cloth wish to put the top and 
ornamental stone on the climax, they say a 
thing is ‘‘Romish.” As the mother said to her 
little girl, ‘* Don’t do it, daughter; it’s wicked, 
and what is worse, it is vulgar.” 


o * 

I suppose I would almost be risking the 
charge of having gone over to Rome if I were 
to say because a thing is Romish it is not 
necessarily bad, improper, unscriptural, un- 
natural or injudicious. While many strong 
reasons may be adduced against the Church of 
Rome—and it is said the Church of Rome can 
produce several strong reasous against the 
practices of Protestantism—one thing at least 
must be acknowledged, that they understand 
human nature and know how to make their 
religion attractive to those who are hard to reach 
save through the senses. I have received a very 
able though somewhat lengthy letter urging 
scriptural reasons for the closing of the churches 
on week days. I have not space forit this week, 
but will print it next issue. In the meantime 
brethren keep your church doors locked, take 
no chances of doing too much for the cause of 
Him whodid so much for you. His gener 
osity is so evident and overpowering that %u 
seem to expect with certainty that He will 
never reckon up how many hours you have 
spent ably and diligently figuring out how 
little you dare do, and still feel entitled to 
squeexe through the eternal gates. Don. 
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Society. 


The reporter of the Mail who wrote up last 
Monday's ‘‘society scandai” has evidently 
been dowered with a weaith of imagination, 
which was almost equalled by the one who, in 
a‘'succeeding issue, informed an astounded 
public that society was all agog with curiosity 
as to who was the principal in the unfortu- 
nate affair. It must be confessed that curiosity 
is the crowning weakness of society folks, but 
alas for this admirably gotten-up sensation, 
the latter never held water for one moment 
with those who walk in the debateable land of 
society, 





carried its own condemnation. For, on the 
very face of it, how could the victim of this 
melancholy affair fail, as member of a leading 
family to have been well-known at Govern- 
ment House. To such, the villainous butler, 
alluded to, would have been a known person- 
ality nor would the latter have dared to pay 
his addresses in a quarter where exposure was 
almost an absolute certainty. 
us first-class editorials, its cricketing column 


is not to be despised, but in the matter of | 


society scandals it is perhaps as well to fling 
the mantle of charity around the latest society 
scandal of the Mail. As a society scandal, 
in-the words of the immortal Mr. Pope, ‘* There 


haint nuthin’ to it.” 
o 


The first large indoor At Home of the season 
was that of Mr. and Mrs. Langmuir, on Satur- 


day afternoon of last week. The highest praise | 


that I can give to the affair is very high praise 
indeed, when I say that it was worthy to be 
the predecessor of the many brilliant and 
similar events which will have followed it 
before next spring. It is seldom, except when 
they are going to this hospitable house, that 
society streams in such numbers so far to the 
westwards as on last Saturday. The flowery 
suburb was invaded by very maoy of the fair- 
est flowers from all parts of the city. There is 
a charm about entertainments and festive 
gatherings at this time of year, which is want- 
ing in their counterparts when the season 
proper is well under way. People have but 
just returned from their journeyings in all 
parts of the world, and often for the first time 
since their return meet under such an hospit- 
able roof as the one that sheltered them on 
Saturday. There is a kindliness and bonhommie 
throughout the ranks of society, which especi- 
ally shows itself in the genuine pleasure felt by 
its members when they meet after a few 
months’ parting. The majority who 
traveled have much to tell of their travels, and 
the minority who have stayed at home if they 
know how to answer the invariable ques- 
tion, ‘‘And what have you been doing in 
town?” are certain to interest their ques- 
tioners. There is something else to discuss 
than the excellence of Mrs, DeSmythe’s 
fioor or the crush at Mrs. Fi'z-Browne’s recep- 
tion. At Mrs. 
Langmuir’s the Italian harpers harped their 
sweetest, and for such an occasion what music 
can be better than the music of harps? Just 
loud enough to form an accompaniment to the 
nothings, and not so loud, 


But revenous a nos moutons ! 


saying of soft 


talkers to raise their voices. The spacious 
house was full, but not overcrowded, and as 
they left but few guests can have failed to 
pronounce a verdict favorable to the success of 
their entertaining. 


How could it be otherwise? As told | 
in the columns of the Mail this precious yarn | 


The Mail gives | 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


For Saturday Night 


The wind blows glad through the willow tree, 
And wantons amidst the vines ; 

A sweet song floats through the summer air, 
Where the dancing sunbeam shines ; 

A hammock swings from a willow bough, 
Where winsome Lily lies, 

And the red rose rifles an added charm 
From the depths of her laughing eyes. 


The wind sighs sad through the willow tree, 
And the snow-drop bends to the sound ; 

The blue-bells shine to the silent world, 
And the grass grows gold in the ground. 

The hammock hangs from the willow bough, 
Where the winsome maiden lies, 

But the larkspur bathes in immortal light 
In the depths of her clear blue eyes. 


The wind sobs low through a willow tree 
That crows in the churchyard old, 

The snow falls soft through the winter air 
On the marb!e white and cold ; 

A broken branch lies on the mound, 
And the boughs of the willow tree 

Bend where the fairest of flowers lies prest 


In the book of etern'ty. 





| heimer, Mr. and Mrs. Lefroy, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
K. Kerr, Mr. Join O. Heward, Mrs. Heward, 
Miss Heward, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Grasett, 
Col. and Mrs. Grasett, Canon Dumoulin, Mrs. 
Dumoulin, Miss Dumoulin, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
Gamble, Mr. and Mrs. H. K. Merritt, Mr. and 


Misses Bethune, Mr. and Mrs. Cattanach, Mr. 


| Cassimer Dickson. 


Preceded at the end of last week by the | 
| last of their guests—and there has been a long 


line of them throughout the summer—Mr. and 
Mrs. Campbell of Carbrooke have returned this 
week from the Georgian Bay, and Longuissa 
knows them no more. . 


Mr. and Mrs. Drayton and Miss Drayton of 


days. Mr. and Mrs. Drayton are on their way 


on the other side of the Atlantic. 


7. 
Sir David Macpherson went to Montreal for a 
few days on Wednesday. 


The Misses Merritt of St. George street have 
come back to town. 
been enterprising travelers for besides staying 
for some time at Banff and in British Columbia, 


| they have made the comparatively unknown 


trip to the far off coasts of Alaska. 


Miss Cockburn of Ottawa is staying with 
Mr. and Mrs. Lockhart on College avenue. 
- 


Mrs. Albert Nordheimer returned to town 
this week looking much the better for her long 
spell of health-giving Rocky Mountain ozone. 
Rumors that Mrs. Nordheimer thinks of spend- 
ing the winter in Europe I believe to be un- 
founded. Qui vivra verra, 

* 

A young man’s ‘“‘coming of age” is always a 
period of interest to the fairer members of the 
community, nor is that interest unshared by 
members of the sterner sex when this central 
figure gives promise of future excellence in the 
general interests of society. - Such an one, it is 
generally conceded by those who know him, is 





| were 


Mr. Maurice J. Taylor, whose majority was at- 
tained last Thursday. On that evening the 
hospitable doors of ex-Ald. John Taylor 
tlung open to the friends who 
had gathered to offer their congratulations on 
such a pleasant occasion. A pleasant evening 


| had been anticipated by all, and such anticipa- 


have ! 


| incoming of the early-rising milkman. 


| congratulations 


tions were more than realised. Corlett’s or- 
chestra furnished an admirable auxiliary to the 
dancing, which was kept up well nigh unto the 
The 
refreshments were served by Webb’s people. 
and a most enjoyable evening was spent by 
those who had the pleasure of offering their 
to Mr. Maurice Taylor on 
Thursday last. Amongst those present were 
Miss Ross, Miss Birdie Ross, Miss Gooderham, 
Miss Lee, Miss Mabel Lee, Miss Rose, Miss 
Maggie Gooderham, Miss J. Taylor, Miss 
Aggie Taylor, Miss Taylor, Miss Hudson, Miss 
Duncan of Brantford, Miss Smith, Miss 
Holmes, Miss Burgess, Miss Maggie Burgess, 
Miss Croft, Miss Lizzie Croft, Miss McKay, 


’ pe ; ceed | Miss Taylor, Miss Leila Taylor, Mrs. Robinson, 
as in the presence of a brass band, to cause 


I am told that everybody | 


was there, but the first room I entered I found ! 


so pleasant, that I left it reluctantly and after 


so long waiting that I saw but few people. 
. 


Amongst others were Dr. and Mrs. Meredith, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mercer Adam, Mrs. Meyrick 
Bankes, Mrs. Forsyth Grant, Miss Robinson, 


Mrs, Gwynne, Mrs. Harrison, the Misses Mac- | 
donald, Mr: C. Macdonell and Miss M. Mac- | 


donell, Mr. and Mrs. John Hoskin, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ridout, Mrs. George H. Jarvis, Mr. 
Oliver Howland, Mrs, Fitzgibbon, 
Carthy, Miss Hodgins, Mr. Fox, Mr. and Mrs. 


Miss Mc- | 


Temple, Miss ’. Cumberland, Mrs. and Miss | 


Dawson, Mr. Beardmore, Mr. and Mrs. and the 


Misses Todd, Mrs. and Miss Vankoughnet, Mr. | 


and Mrs. Harcourt Vernon, Sir Adam and Lady 
Wilson, Miss Wilson, Sir Daniel Wilson and 
Miss Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. O'Reilly, Mr. C. A. 
Pipon, Col. G. T. Denison, Mrs. G. T., Denison 
and the Misses Denison, Mr. and Mrs. Nord- 





Measrs. Cecil Lee, Geo. Heyd of Brantford, 
Chas. Duncan of Brantford, J. S. King, Wm. 
Rose, R. A. Widdowson, T. Croft, Wm. Morse, 
Chas. Morse, H. Hunter, B. Thompson, FE. S. 
Kingsley, E. M. Lake, Geo. Rose, H. B. Mel- 
drum, T. C. Barr, A. McKay, B. McKay, E. 


Forster, M. Parker, J. Robinson and F. Hudson, | 


* 
The Agramonte concert drew a large and fash- 
ionable audience to the Pavilion last week. The 


names of the various singers were, of course, 


largely responsible for this. Miss Robinson 
and Mrs. McKelcan have a host of admirers in 
Toronto and elsewhere, and Mrs. Corlett- 
Thomson's friends are legion. 
this I suspect there was some curiosity 
amongst the musical people of Toronto as to 
the result of Agramonte’s teaching. 
F. Thomson's re-appearance on the concert 
platform was very pleasant to many besides 
myself, who used to enjoy his singing in days 
gone by. Amongst the audience I noticed Mrs. 
Robinson, Mrs, Forsyth Grant, Mr. and Mrs. 
Torrance, Mr. Rolly Moffatt, Mr. Tilley, Mr. 
and Mrs, Brouse, Mr. and Mrs. Austin Smith, 


Mrs. Melfort Boulton, Mr. and Mrs. and the | 


Victoria, B.C., who were at one time residents | 
of Parkdale, were in town this week for a few | 


to Europe, via New York, and intend to winter | 


The Misses Merritt have | 


2 a comparatively early entrance to the 
| 
! 
| 
| 


In addition to | 


Mr. J. | 


HAs. 
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| Mr. Fraser Macdonald, Miss Macdonald, Miss 
Milligan, Miss Mary Milligan, Mrs. Scadding, 

| Miss Buntin and Miss Matthews. 


| The Little Maid’s Club held their first At 
| Home at the residence of Mr. Boultbee, 43 St. 
George street, on Saturday last. The club is 
| composed of Misses Florence Mills, Grace Mills, 
Amy Howland, Nora Watson, Maud Dwight, 
Nettie Rolph, Rossie Boultbee, Ethel Mulock, 
Kitty Paterson, none of whom is over thir- 
| teen years old. On account of the rain the 
bazaar in connection with the At Home was 
held indoors, and was not as successful as it 
might have been, but the various attractions of 
| tennis, tea, fortune telling, besides the sale of 
fancy work, realized the sum of fifty-five 
dollars, which sum was formally presented on 
| Tuesday morning by the young ladies of the 
club to the lady managers of the Infants’ Home 
for the expenses of a cot, for which good object 
they intend holding an At Home each year. 
The rooms and grounds were very tastefully 
| decorated and the young ladies, the tables and 
| refreshments looked very inviting. Among 
those who helped by their kind attencance 
were Mrs. Mulock, Miss Scott, Mrs. Alfred 
Hoskin, Mrs. Williamson, Mrs, A. E. William- 
| son, Mrs. McLean Howard, Mrs. McCollough, 
Mr. Golding, Mr. and Mrs. Dwight, Miss Gra- 
| ham, Mr. T. M. Harrison, Mr. F. McLean, Mr. 
Dockay, Mr. W. Mulock, also a number of 
| young ladies from Miss Veal's school. 

Mrs. F. C. Clemow is here from Ottawa visit- 
| ing her mother, Mrs. J. C. Fitch of Jarvis street. 


° 


1 


often on the streets of Toronto by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. A. Monro Grier to an important 
position on the C. P. R. It is seldom that an 

offer of such importance is made to one so 
young as Mr. Grier. The latter, however, I 
take it, will have to make some sacrifices in 
accepting such an offer. He is by long odds 
the best all round public speaker amongst our 
legai young men; he has any amount of capac- 
ity for sustained hard work, and from his serv- 
ices to his party might reasonably have hoped 


} 
| One pleasant face will, in future, be seen ‘ess 
| 





Dominion House. By the acceptance of his 
present appointment Mr. Grier will, of neves- 
sity be compelled to abandon, for some years 
at any rate, his dreams of a parliamentary 
career. What the exact nature of the offer 
made to him by Mr. VanHorne is, I am quite 
unable to say, but am under the impression 
that it will ultimately develop into that of 
Assistant to the President. 


The news of the temporary breaking up of 
one of Toronto's most popular families will bea 
source of regret to many. It was only this week 
that it was decided that Mrs. Yarker and the 
Misses Yarker should go abroad for the winter 
and possibly longer. The artistic attractions 
which the Saxon capital offers make it likely 
that Dresden will be chosen as the foreign 
, headquarters of these ladies. Mr. Yarker re- 
| mains in town, but his house on Beverley street, 
| the scene of so many hospitable gatherings will 
| either be closed or possibly leased. The name 
| of Mrs, Ford Jones of Gananoque is mentioned 
| as a possible tenant. 


| Mr. and Mrs, Fisken have taken Mr. John 
' Cawthra’s house on Beverley street for the 
winter, It seems probable that the reputation 
| for hospitality which the house enjoys will be 
maintained by its present occupants, 

* 


The Rev. Edward Downton of London, Eng- 
land, is staying with the Hon. Justice and Mrs. 
Ferguson on Sherbourne street. 


Mr. R. Coventry, another visitor from Eng- 
land, has been spending a week in town and 
has left for the west. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
1 
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Although owing, to a large extent, to the 
want of new pieces in her repertoire Miss 
Rosina Vokes has not drawn as large houses 
this week as are due to the talents of herself 
and her company, yet she has been as popular 
as ever with fashion. On Tuesday and Wed.- 


Amongst others in the house on these evenings 
I noticed Miss Cumberland, Mrs. Fitzgibbon, 
| Miss McCarthy, Mr. G. R. R. Cockburn, the 
Misses Yarker, Miss Jones, Miss Strachan, 





Miss Nellie Ryan of Brockville, Miss Rogers of | Mr. Strathy, Miss Strathy, Mr. and Mra. Henry 


Brooklyn, Mrs, and the Misses Kings-Dodds, 


Merritt, Mr. and Mrs, Lefroy, Miss Cartwright, 


nesday her audiences were especially smart. | 





THE CRO 








Mr. Stinson, the Mes:rs. Moffatt, Miss Brinton, 
Mr. and Mrs. Rene Gamble, Mr. and Mrs, Tor- 
rance, Mr. Roberts, Mr. Gordon Jones, Mr. 
Arthur Boulton, Mr, and Mrs. Walsh of Ham- 
ilten, Mr. RB. Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay 
Wright, Messrs. Robinson and Skinner of 
Hamilton. Much is expected of the new piece 
Tears, an adaptation from a_ French 
play, and which is be played for the first 
time to night. It is to be hoped that the un- 
accountable prejudice which seems to exist 
against theater-going on Saturday night will, 
for once, be overcome, and that a good first- 


night audience will result. 
* 


Mrs. Cayley and the Misses Cayley have re- 


turned from their house on Lake Rosseau. 
* 


Rumors gain ground that an engagement, 
one of the parties to which is pretty intimately 
connected with the law, is actually settled. 
The probabilities of this bethrothal have long 


been discussed. . 


A portion of Miss Rosina Vokes’ popular com- 
pavy were entertained by the bachelors of 


Tintagel, McCaul street, one evening this week. 
* 


Miss Stewart of Quebec is staying with re- 
lations here. 





EK. BEETON 
Chronometer and High-Grade Watch Specialist. 
OPPOSITE POST OFFICB, TORONTO. 


Repairing and adjusting of fine and complicated watches of 
every description my forte. 


Key-winding Watches Altered te Stem-winders. 
COMPOUND 


Oxygen Treatment by Inhalation 


It cures diseases which medicine is unable to reach, and 
all are invited totake a Trial Treatment at Office Free 


L. A. STACKHOUSE, 427 Yonge Street 


MONS. F. BOUCHER 

VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 

Will receive a limited number of pupils for the Violin. 
RESIDENCE 168 HURON STREET 

Also, will accept engagements for concerts as SOLOIST 


Beef, Iran and Coesa Wine 


efor Mental and Physical Exhaustion and 
creasing the vigour cf the Nerves, In- 
tellect and Muscles. Produces healthy 
sieep. Is not followed by any evil effects 
such as langor or depression, and is pleas- 


ROSADONT 


An antiseptic Liquid for Cleansing and Preserving the 
Teeth, Hardening the Gums, &. 


Brumell’s Cough Drops 
Tasteless Cod Liver Oil 
DERMOLINE 
For Chapped Hands, Lips, &c. 


Bingham’s Pharmacy, 100 Yonge St. 


Telephone 1748. Always open. Dispensing a specialty. 
Physicians’ consulting room 















FASHIONS 


Butterick’s Metropolitan for Fall and Winter, 
Madame Demorest's Portfolio, 
L'Art de la Mode, Revue de la Mode, 

Delineator, Season, 
Young Ladies’ Journal for October, Etc. 


NYE & ARMSTRONG, 


The Rossin House News Depot, 
10 ROSSIN BLOCK, ° . TORONTO, 


LAWN TENNIS SETS 


$7.00, $8.60, $10, $12.50, 
$15, $17.50, $20 


SPLENDID VALUE 


QUA & CO. 


49 King St. West 











NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


Express Steamers every Wednesday & Saturday. 


Patronized by those who desire comfort with elegance. 
Winter rates now in force. 


bs accra . 


72 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


DYEING AND CLEANING 


Latest Improved Methods—Best House in Toronto— 
Damask Curtain Dyeing a Sp:cialty. 


STOCKWELL, HENDERSON & BLAKE 
89 King Street West. 











49 KING STREET EAST, TORONTO 


Now in stock the largest and finest assortment of 


Dinner, Breakfast and Tea Sets 

and wil until December next open daily some of the 

newest goods in the trade. a are invited to inspect 
our 8' . 


300 Distinct Patterns of Chamber Sets 
from $1 to $75 per set. 


ORNAMENTS IN ENDLESS VARIETY 


Bast Electropla‘e and Rogers Tabe Cutlery 
Hotel and Bar Goods a Speciaity 





WVholesale and Retail 


GLOVER HARRISON ESTATE 


IMPORTERS, 


(hina. China. China. 


C. & J. ALLEN 


29 King Street West 


Have epened a new and Extensive Department in 


CHINA 


Including Table Ware and Fancy Goods 











All are Invited to Inspect our New Geods. 





LARGE VARIETY OF 


Dinner, Tea, Breakfast Sets 
TOILET WARE 


No trouble te show goods. Call and see our Novelties. 





EDWARDS’ 








Censists of Extract of Busy and Vserrasces in a dry state ; 
quickly and easily made ready for the table; agreeable te 
the palate ; 


NUTRITIOUS, ECONOMICAL 


and is, in ite proportions of flesh-formers, heat-formers and 
mineral salte, a most perfect diet! 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS 
In tins, 1lb , 40c.; $lb., 25c.; }lb., 15c.; and 2 oz. packets 5c. 


Epwarps’ Economic Cookesy—a valuable book—post free 
on application. 





IMPORTANT TO THE LADIES 
W. A. MURRAY & CO. 


Have much pleasure in announcing that their Miss Sullivan and Miss 
Parmenter have jugt returned from New York, where they have been 
attending the October openings of 


COSTUME, MANTLE AND MILLINERY SHOW ROOMS 
and are now prepared to show the Greatest Novelties in their various 


departments ever shown in Toronto. 


Ladies will kindly leave their orders 


as early as possible at 


W. A. MURRAY & CoO.’s 


COSTUME, MANTLE AND MILLINERY ROOMS 


17, 19, 21, 23, 25, AND 27 





KING ST. EAST, TORONTO 


THE YATISI CORSET 


Is modeled from a design of one of the most celebrated Parisian makers. It gives the wearer 
th atease and 
The Yat: 


ace so much admired in French ladies, . 

i Corset, owing to;the peculiar diagonal elasticity of the cloth, will fit the 
wearer 
her style of form is—either long or short waisted. 
To ladies who wish to lace tight and not feel uncom- 
fortable at the bust or hips they are indispensible. 

The Yatisi Oorset does not stretch at the 
waist, requires no breaking in, fits comfortabl 
first time worn, As it gives to every motion of the 
wearer, it will outlast any of the old-style rigid 
corsets, 

The Yatisi Oorset is made of the best materials, 
and being elastic } Gomes rubber or springs), is in- 
valuable for invalid 
vital parts of the body, They are recommended by the 
most celebrated physicians in all the leading cities. 

The Yatisi Corset is the only one that the pur- 
chaser can wear ten 
the money refunded if not found to be the most per- 
fect-fitting, healthful and comfortable corset ever 
worn, 

Every merchant who sells the Yatisi Corset. will 
guarantee every claim made by the manufacturers, 
and refund the money to any lady who is not perfectly 
satisfied with the corset, 


Canada, Great Britain and the United States. 


rfectly the first time worn, no matter v hat 


the 


s, as it cannot com the 


days and then return and have 


Every pair of Yatisi Corsets is so stamped, and no other is genuine, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MPTON CORSET CU. 
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Miss Fleta M. Holman 


HUMOROUS, 
DRAMATIC 
AND HEROIC 


RECITALS 


IN CHURCHES AND PARLORS. 


Address, 32 JOHN STREET, TORONTO 


Send for circular. 


MISS BOYLAN 


TREACHER OF 
Piano, Guitar, Singing and Banjo 
49 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 


MISS RUTHVEN 
Teacher of Pianoforte and Harmony 
18 Wood Street, Toronto. 


PERCY V. GREENWOOD 
Organist All Saints’ Church, Teacher of Music. 
manual organ for practise. 
Telephone 1,775. 


MR. J. W. F. HARRISON 
ORGANIST OF ST. SIMON’S CHURCH 


and Musical director of the Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby. 
Piano, Organ and Harmony. 


94 GLOUCESTER STREST. 


Toronto Conservatory of Music 


Hon. G. W. Allan, President 
OVER 600 PUPILS FIRST SEASON 
SS 


50 TEACHERS 5 coed a departments = Mustle 

aug rom beginning to graduation, 

including piano, vocal art, orvan, violia, sight-sinerions | harmony, 
etc,; alsoelocution, Certificates and Diplomas. 

Tuition, $5 and upwards per term. Both class and private 
instructien. Pupils may enter at any date and are onl char 

ry pormonately, Board and room provided. FREE Ab: 

NTAGES: E ementary harmony and violin instruction, 


lectares, concerts, recitals, etc, Calendar giving fu:linformation 
mailed on application. 


There being private schools bearing names sor-ewhat similar, 


{t is particularly requested that all correspondence for 
Conservatory be addressed na a weds 


EDWARD FISHER, D 
Cor. Yonge Street and Wilton Ave. Ireetor PONTO. 


ONTARIO COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


142 Cariton Street Opposite the Gardens 


This is a Private School, patronized by the best 
families in the city. The principal teacher who has had 
charge of the school for the past four years is . German, 
educated in kis native country, and has had thirty years 
experience as a teacher of music in the United States ard 
Carada. By our method we make good performers, practi 
cal readers and teachers in the shortest possible time. No 
time requ‘red for mechanical rformance of scales ard 
finger exercises Thorough week guasunboed from the low . 
est to the highest grade 
residence if preferred. 


Three 
Address 239 Sherbourne etreet. 








Private instruction at pupil’s 
For inform ition and new pamphlets 


for 1888-1889 address the Principal, ©. FARRINGER, 142 |, 


Carlton Street, Toronto, — 


Toronto i 
ec / ollege_ | 


Thorough instruct- 
ion in every branch e 
of Music, Vocal, In- of Music 
strumental and ihe 
tical, by except. ! 





ly well qualified 
achers. arge 


manual Pipe Organ Organ School 











and capacious Music Hall. Students of Orchestral Instruments 

ve th cial advantage of practical experience nan orchestra 

f sixty performers, Vocal Students take part in a large clorus, 

x vning experience in Oratorio and classical works, Ail courses 

throughly practical, whecher for professional or amateur students. 
All Students part >1te FREE in concerts and lectures on har- | 





mony, acoustics a all othe jects necessary to a proper mu- 
cal education. TERMS:—Class or pritate tuition, $5 to $30. 
F. H. Torrington, Virector, 12-14 Pembroke St., TORONTO 





ATIONAL ASSOC= OF 
EACHERS OF DANCING 
OF THE U.S. & CANADA. 









in the Juvenile AGVa: Cod Claes (in waddle on bo The 
standard dances of soc ety) the fullowing speciolties 
wi | be introd :ced : 


Le Minvet, De La Cour, Beachamp; Miruet, in 
Quadrille form, Dodsworth; Minuet, En Quatre, 
Marly; Mistletoe Miiuet, Rivers; La Pavane, De 
Soria; Gavotte, De Soria; Hungarian Kortanze, 
Dodsworth ; Gavotte Lancers (new), Davis ; 
Diamond Lancers (new), American Asso: iaticn ; 
Berl » Polka (new’, American Association ; Glide 
Mazourka (new), Av erican Associatio,; La Zicka 
(new), Davis; La Mayotine (new), Masters ; La 


also 


Bronce? (new ‘ast season), Davis ; American Gavotte, 


EN 


PROF. THOMAS’ 





Brooks ; and Yoke, Masters. 





ACAVemy, 77 PETER S!HEET. 


‘*Education, to deserve the name, must embrace the 
whole man.” Those who accept this dictum will see the 
necessity of having their feet cultivated as well as their 
heads, and it will interest all such to know that Prof. 
‘Thomas’ Acadewy of Dancing is about to open for the fall 
term.—(rip, Sept. 22nd. 

The Academy is open for the season ; those wishing to 
join classes will register at once 

I teach the Detrois, Polka Dot Waltz, etc , as personally i 
ae by the originator, Prof. Strassburg, jr., Detroit, | 

ich, 

Best of music furnished each class. 

Tre National Dances were taught here. 

Prof. Thomas’ services may be secured to teach Private 
Clisses in distant parts of the city. Call or addrese as 
above. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR JUNIOR BOYS 

Simcoe Street, Toronto 

EsTaBLisogp 1866, W. MAGILL, PRINCIPAL 


This well-known preparatory school is now open to receive 
pupils as heretofore. Send for prospectus. 


MRS. HUNT'S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


AND KiNDERGARTEN 


—_—————$ — 
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380 Spadins»s Avenue 


Art Classes Separate from Day School 





TORONTO BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Shorthand, Typ-writing, Bockk: eping, 


Actual and Practical Business, Telegraphy, Penmanship, 
Business Arithmetic and Correspondence, Commercial Law, 
inetremental Music, Drawing, Oil Painting, etc. Send for 
circulars 


COR. YONGE AND SHRUTER 8TS., TORONTO 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


TORONTO, ONT. 
SIXTH SESSION OPENS OCT. 1, 1888 


for annual announc« ment, fees or further information 
apply to DR. WISHART, Secretary. 


LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY | 


Examinations, Oral or Written. 
MES. MENDON, 236 McCaul Street. 








r Eduecationi s very essential to the success 
of every young man and young woman. 
Good Kook-keepers are constantly in de 


maud by Business men, 


Thereis no knowledge more useful than 
eal Typewriuog. A new avenue for fe- 
tuule employ ment that pays. Constant- 


ly growing demand for shorthanders. 
RITE for descriptive Circulars, containing full par. 
ticulars of all branches taught and rates of 


tuition. 
Address—CANADIAN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING, TORONTO 


THOS, BENGOUGH, CG. H. BROOKS 
President. Sec'y & Manager. 


and Orchestral and i! 


J. FRASER BRYCE 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
107 KING STREET WEST 


~ PHOTOGRAPHS 


Finest Cabinet Photographs $2 per 
Dozen. 
R. LANE - __ 147 YONGE ST. 


S. J. DIXON, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
Cor. Yonge and King Streets. 
FINE WORK A SPECIALTY. 


- PATENTS .« 
REYNOLDS & KELLOND 


Solicitors and Experts 
24 King Street East, Toronto, 156 St. James Street, 
Montreal, Pacific Building, Washington, D. C. 
Agencies in all Foreign Se we Trade Marks, Designs 
and Copyrights Registered. 


JOHN P. MILL 


Watchmaker and Jeweler 


Watches and Wedding Rings a gpecialty. Special attention 
to all kinds of Repairing. 


445} Yonge Street, opp. College Ave., Toronto. 


THE HUB CAFE 


And MERCHANTS’ LUNCH COUNTER. 

First-class in every respect: A specialty is the choice 
butter and the best meats procurable. All the delicacies of 
the season and prompt attendance. Private dining-room 
up-stairs. Reading and smoking rcoms attached. , 
12 Colborne 8t.. WwW. RR. BINGHAM, PROP. 
‘ - M. McCONNELL = 

46 and 48 King Street East. 

Commendador Port Wine in cases and bulk. Family 

trade a specialty. Agent for the celebrated Moet and Chan- 

don “ White Seal,” George Gourlet and other leading brands 
Over half a million imported cigars always 
| 


of Champagne. d 
rade supplied at bottom prices. 


in stock. 


JEWELL’S RESTAURANT 


This popular restaurant, now under new proprietorship, 
is first-class in every respect. 


10 JORDAN STREET 


HENRY MORGAN > - Proprietor 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


Head Offices 22 to 28 King Street West, Toronto 

Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment Policies 
and Annuities. 

Hon. A. MACKENzI1¥, M.P., Pres.; Hon. A. Morris and J. L. 

Buatkig, Vice-Presidents ; Wa. McCaze, Man’g Director. 


CONFEDERATION - 


Life Association 
15 Toronto Street 





F:H. SEFTON 
DENTIST 


172 Yonge Street, next door to R. Simpeson’s 
Dry Goods Store 
OFFICE HOURS-—8 A.M. TO 9 P.M. 


SPAULDING & CHEESBROUGH 


DENTISTS 
have removed from 51 King street east to 171 Yonge street, 
over the Imperial Bank ; entrance on Queen east, first door. 
Office hours: A. H. Cheesbreugh, 9 a.m. to 6 p.m.; A. W. 
ne 1 to 6 p.m., during the session of the Dental 
ool. 


TEETH WITH OR 
Ane keke ae dw 


Best teeth on Rubber, $8.00. Vitalized air for painless 
extraction. Telephone 1476 


C. H. RIGGS, cor. King and Yonge 











C. V. SNELGROVE 


DENTAL SURGEON 
97 CARLTON 8T. 


__OMee Hours: From © a. m. to & p. m. 


Mr. HIPKINS 
DENTIST 


ROC MS, No. 1 COLLEGE AVENUE 


(Over Wood's Drug Store, cor. Yonge street.) 








Bronze Medal 1884.—GOLD MEDALIST.—Gold Medal 1885 


OSTRICH FEATHER DYER 


The most reliable place in the City to have Broken and 
Defective Feathers Re-maue into Handsome Feathers, Pom- 
Poms, Aigrettes and Mounts. Feathers Shaded or Dyed in 
the Late.t French Styles and Colors. 

J. W. A. BUTLER, 80 Bay Street (west side, near 
Wellington) Toronte, 


MAGIC SCALE AGENCY 
Cutting Taught by ths Best Tailor System 
MISS CHUBB, 179 KING ST. WEST 


Moving to 426 1-3 Yonge St. October Ist. 
SELLING OFF BUSTLEBS, CORSETS, ETC. 


tHE MISSES PLUMMER 
MODISTES 

Evening Dresses a Specialty. Charges Moderate 

___>_ si CHARLES STRRET 


DRESSMAKING 


MISS KYLE, 222 Wellington St. West 


Perfect fitting garments in the latest fashions our speci- 
alty. Prices moderate. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


French Millinery Emporium 
63 KING STREET WEST (First Floor) 


After September 25 we will show to the ladies of Toronto 
the very latest and most attractive fall.and winter importa- 
tions in pattern hate, bonnets and novelties. . MRS. A. 
BLACK (Manager), formerly No. 1 Rossin House Block. 














este cesses” 


THE KNITTING LESSON. 


STILL AHEAD 


OF ANYTHING MADE 





Men's three Soled Watertight B ot at $2. Boys’ All 
Leather Schoo! Boots $1. Chiid's Cordovan Boots 


(Hand-made) $1, Ladies’ French Kid Button Boots $2. 
J. W. McCADAM 
88 Queen Street West | 
Telephone 1756 


- THOMAS MUFFATT | 
FINE ORDERED BOOTS AND SHOES | 


A good fit guaranteed, prices moderate, strictly first-class 


196 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 
THURP DOOR NORTH OF ALBERT HALL. 











Telephone 344 


MARSLAND & KENNEDY 
FAMILY GROCERS 
WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS 
285 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO. 
Fine wines for medicinal purposes a apecialty 


B. McBRIDE 
° BARRISTER, SOLICITOR &c: 


Room C., 16 Victoria street, Toronto. 
Money to loan. 





, 


MR. HAMILTON McCARTHY, A.R.C.A. 


SCULPTOR 
Has removed to commodious -premises on the ground floor 
of New Buildings on 


LOMBARD STREET 
IMMEDIATELY BEHIND POSTOFFICE. 


J. W. L. FORSTER, 
A RTI ST | In OilandGrayon 


STUDIO—KING STREET EAST. 


~ FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
Fine Tailoring, 319 Yonge Street 
PLATTS, TRE TAILOR 


Our new Fall Goods are complete. Overcoatings, all 
thades. Suitings and Pantings, the best on Yonge Street. 
A perfect fit guaranteed. 





Platts, The Tailor 


ISL Yonge Street 


GENTLEMEN'S FALL STYLES 
J. W. Cheeseworth 


The King Street Tailor 


Has just opened up a magnificent assortment of New Goods 

for the coming season’s trade. Among them will be found 

everything that a gentleman requires. His stock affords 
one of the 


Largest Assortments in the Dominion 


Parties desirous of getting the cermct thirg in dress 
should call and see his stock and styles at 106 King street 
west. Mr. Cheese worth pt rsonally superinterds the cutting 
department. 


W. C. MURRAY 


279 YONGE STREET 


FIRST-CLASS FIT AND FiINisri TO ALL 
OUR WORK 


OUR IMPORTATIONS 


FOR 








j 


FALL AND WINTER 


ARE NOW Poy 


‘For Your Inspection 


IMPORTING TAILOR 


No 1 Rossin House Block 


___Terente, Ont. eee 
Four Good Songs ! 
| eueeeaseren, PO Cee, a c-t0e, 
Two Children, "2" 





The Quaker’s Daughter, 
C, E flat and F. M. Watson—50c. 


B flat, Cand D 
M. Pi-colomini—50c 


Watching Alone, 
EDWIN ASHDOWN 


89 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS: 


HALF PRICE 


Being the stock of a wholesale house giving up business 


Violins werth $30 at $15. Concertinas, Accerdions, Guitars, 
Strings, Zithers, Bows, &. All at } price. 


CLAXTON’S MUSIC STORE 
197 YONGE ST., TORONTO. 


( Office of Claxton’s Orchestra.) 





GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY 
The Old and Powular Rail Route to 


MONTREAL, DETROIT, CHICAGO! ¢ 





RITCHIE, BARRETT & 60. 
REAL ESTATE BROKERS 


15 YONGE STREET ARCADE 
Several mansions and handsome residence properties for 


sale. Those desiring to make a home in Toronto should 
communicate with us. Telephone 1352. 


CASE 
REAL ESTATE BROKER. 


25 Adelaide street East - Torontc, 
Money to Loan. TELEPHONE 1482. 


Walnut, Mahogany, § Cherry, Birch, 
Flooring, Shingles, Lath, Lignum- 
vite, Boxwood and Mouldings. 


HILLOCK & KENT, Albert Street 


Paris Barber Shop 


Rr 
FIRST-CLASS GENTLEMEN'S WORK 
60 King Street East, J. WALTON. 














SUMMER WOOD 
Cut and split $2.25 per load. Kindling five orates $1. 
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R. TRUAX, 56 ADELAIDE ST. WEST 


And all Principal Points in 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


It is pesitively the only line from Toronto running the 
eelebrated Pullman's Palace Sleeping, Buffet and Parlor 
Cars, electric lighted. Speed, safety, civility. 

For fares, time tables, tickete and reliable information 
apply at the city ticket offices. 

J. SLATTER, City Passenger Agent, 
Corner King and Yonge streets and 20 York street, Toronto. 

Telephone Nos, 434 and 435. 


ANCHOR i INE 


ATLANTIC EXPRESS SERVICE 


Liverpool via Queenstown 


SS. City of Rome Sails from New York 
September 5 and October 3. 


GLASGOW SERVICE 


Steamers every Saturday to Glasgow and 
Londonderry. 








For Rates, Plans and all information, apply to 


M. D. Murdoch & Co. 


AGENTS, 69 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


The Cunard S.S. Line 


in patronized by Toronto's 
BEST SOCIETY 
Noted for Safety, Elegance and Speed 


A. F. WEBSTER ™,’,, 
Sole Agent 66 Yonge St 
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ABAD MAN'S SWEETHEART 


By EDMUND E. SHEPPARD, 


min’ Editor's Sketches,” 
dower Jones,” etc. 


Author of * The 
oe Dolly,” ad 





PreFacE—A Bad Man's Sweetheart was 
begun by me several years ago and contains in 
many respects more fact than fiction. The 
story is of our own time and the scene of it our 
own city. Many of the characters may not 
seem unfamiliar to Toronto people though I 
have combined the peculiarities of several per- 
sons and attributed them in numerous instances 
to one central tigure. The story of the diamond 
swindle as well as of Lawyer Killick’s private 
room istaken froman incident whichcame under 
my own observation during my newspaper 
work in an American city. The relentless pur- 
suit of Dell Browning, the heroine of the story, 
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poor old chap, he’s having a rest now that will 
last him! Wonder if in the other jurisdiction 
he'll find a chance to make up for the fun he 
missed here? Duty! Duty! Duty! Always 
‘Duty ”; no time to singasong or take a drink, 
or join the rest of us in some sport! Poor 
fellow, a sense of duty and lung disease spoiled 
a brilliant career!" The speaker yawned. as if 
wearied by the idea, stroked his moustache, 
straightened himself.up and with his hands in 
his pockets strolled towards the window, stop- 
ping fora moment to look more closely at the 
white face in the coffin. 

‘Can't be much consolation to the widow to 
see John looking so happy to get away from 
her, can it? They seemed happy enough and 
she's a deuced fine looking woman too! Don't 
suppose he ever noticed her looks; too busy 
hunting for some fad.” These thoughts fo!- 
lowed him to the window where he turned the 
slats in the blind and looked out on the quiet 
street. ‘“*‘ King & Tully, Barristers’! Yes, 
I'll have to have that changed into ‘Stephen 
Tully, Barrister, Solicitor, etc.’! Big thing for 
me coming into the whole practice !—if I can 
hold it.” This last thought troubled him for a 
moment---*‘ Ill have to go slow if I want to 
keep that church crowd's business ; they swore 
by King,"— after a time—‘‘if they swore at all, 
and I suppose everybody swears either aloud 
or to themselves.” . 

‘““Who are you?” demanded a sharp voice 


is a chapter from real life which was opened to behind him. 


me while in a Southern city. The career of 
Stephen Tully is not a fiction, and in the minor 
details of the novel it has been my aim to 
adhere strictly to realism and be faithful to 
nature. It has been remarked that all my stor- 
ies have more or less to do with religion. Those 
who watch the life of our Canadian people must 
know that no faithful narrative can be related 
which does not receive some color from the 
religious surroundings of the characters. I 
prize too highly the beauties of the really 
religious character, and esteem too earnestly 
the ylorious truths of Christianity, to deal with 
them in a spirit of levity or disrespect, or 
to make any reference tending to weaken 
the power of Christian truth. That I have 
sometimes chosen the wolf in sheep's clothing 
as a character, is the result of a belief that in 
such a way I might do some good, for no one is 
so dangerous to religion, virtue and commercial 
honor, as he who hides his villainies under the 
cloak of hypocrisy. Those reading this story 
wiil find that piety is exalted as the most 
beautiful of human attributes, for I would 
rather lay down my pen and never write 
another line than feel that what I have 
written may have done aught to hinder 
or weaken the child of faith, or place in the path 
of the humblest wayfarer the slightest stum- 
bling block. On the other hand, if anything I 
have written should strengthen the weak or 
give fresh courage to the weary, I will feel that 
in the Last Great Day it will be held to my 
credit, as even those who give a cup of water to 
one of His children will not go unrewarded. 
Tuk AUTHOR. |] 





CHAPTER I. 
THE LATE JOHN KING, 


The closed shutters and the long folds of 
crape pendant from the door knob intimated 
to the passer-by that someone was dead at No, 
25 Mowburn street. The someone was John 
King. In the handsome drawing room, amid 
the trappings and millinery of death, as pro- 
vided by a fashionable undertaker, John King 
lay in state in the most expensive coffin his 
weeping widow could procure. John King had 
left his widow and ten-year-old son with for- 
tune enough to keep them in comfort, but when 
his eyes closed in death there was no agony in 


their gray depths except the fear that his wife | 


was unable to take care of herself and her boy. 


With his last effort he had turned and grasped | 


his little boy's hand and faintly whispered, 
**Be good to her, Jack.” The little fellow 
sprang from the slender girl who held him, 
and with his freckled hands clasping his 
father's face, kissed passionately the stiffen- 
ing lips. The weeping girl bent over the 
dying man to remove the child, and heard— 
“and you, Dell—gvod to her.” His eyes again 
sought his wife's face, God lifted the cloud of 
fear, and John King died with a happy look on 
his stern face tnat death could not chill trom 
the firm lips and sunken jaw, over which swept 
the long reddish-blonde moustache, which in life 
bad scarcely ever weeathed a smile. 

Light enough, that late summer afternoon, 
crept through the shutters, to show the rugged, 
but intellectual, beauty of the dead man’s face, 
with its smile of peaceful content. Leaning 
with his elbow on the mantelpiece, a living 
man stood gazing calmly at the dead. ‘“t The 


old fellow looks happy, doesn’t he?” he said, 
thinking in half audible communion with him- 
self; ‘really more so than wher he was alive. 
He evidently prefers being dead to practicing 
law in the day-time and teaching mission-school 
at night. Never had any leisure nor pleasure ; 


| 
| 
| 


} 
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The lawyer turned slowly from the window— 
Stephen Tul'y never moved rapidly or without 
dignity—and surveyed the owner of the voice. 
**Ah, Master John, I didn't hear you come in. 
Come over and shake hands with me.” 

‘*I won't,” Master John responded fiercely. 
**I don't like you. My papaisdead. Goaway, 
and never come here again.” 

A boy of ten is never very dangerous ex- 
cept asa tell-tale, but this boy, with freckled, 
tear-stained face, swollen lips and eyes red 
with weeping, imoressed Mr. Tully as very ab- 
surd. The little fellow clenched his hands and 
advanced threateningly, and this made Mr. 
Tully laugh. 

‘* How dare you laugh when my papa is dead? 
You bad man! I struck Jane this morning 
because she laughed, and I'll strike you,” he 
added, after a choking sob and the comprehen- 
sion of his own weakness, *‘ with a rock if you 
laugh when I'Il never see my papa again.” 


Stephen Tully was‘eminentiy a handsome 
man and of imposing appearance. His voice 
was pleasant, and his face, expressionless in 
repose, was bright and captivating when ani- 
mated. He comprehended the boy. and deter- 
mined to comfort and win him. ‘* You startled 
me, my little friend, and the surprise made me 
smile, buc do not think I was laughing at your 
grief. I, too, have reason to weep for him-—he 
was my best friend.” Mr. Tully's voice sank to 
a choking whisper, and as he turned towards 
the coffin he put nis handkerchief to his eyes, 
as if in tears, 

‘Then what made you laugh?” demanded 
the boy, with sullen obstinacy of unbelief. 

The door opened and a slender figure robed in 
black entered the room and laid a gentle hand 
on the irate boy. ‘‘Oh, Auntie Dell,” he sobbed 
against the arm which had been thrown about 
him, ‘“‘that nasty man laughed at me and said 
I was a little fool!” 

‘*T beg your pardon, but I did nothing of the 
kind, Miss Browning. I smiled in surprise at 


| his fierce demand that I should instantly quit 


| the 


rere eeepc ene ee es st eS 


| Dell? 


|of the answer he desired her to make, 


premises, but I did nor call him a ‘little 
fool’ or speak unkindly to him,’ Mr. Tully ex- 
plained with the nearest approach to embarrass- 
ment Miss Browning had ever seen him betray. 


**He laughed, Auntie Dell,” persisted the 
boy, ** and his eyes said—said the nasty words.” 

* Aha! my little man; you go too fast, and 
might have made Miss Browning think me 
rude and unfeeling to the son of my old friend 
und partner. But you wouldn't have believed 
it of me, would you, Miss Deli.” 

**Of course I would have believed it if Jack 
had said.so,” she answered softly, while she 
stroked the boy's soft red-brown hair. 


“What makes you let him call you that,” de- 


manded Jack, sharply pushing her hand from 
his head, 

**Call me what, Jack?” 

“Why ‘Miss Dell’! You ain't his Auntie 
Dell—only mine. You don't like him, do you?" 
({nterrozatory pause.) ‘Say, do you, Auntie 
I hate him!’ 

Jack threw out the last idea as a suggestion 
but 
Auntie Dell refused to concur. 

* You should not talk so loud and cross, 
Jack. What would your poor papa say if he 
could hear you?” she spoke in gentle reproof, 
but in an instant saw her mistake, ‘Lhe boy 


reminded of his bereavemenr, sprang from her | 


side and threw himself upon the pulseless 
breast of his father, with wild protestations of 
love: ***‘ Nobody loves Jack now! Everybody 
hates me!” he sobbed hysterically. 

Mr. Tully looked displeased, even disgusted. 
Deli Browning tried to comfort the wailing 
child, but Jack refused to quit his place beside 
the dead or cease his outcries. At this momen: 
the door again opened, almost concealing Mr. 
Tully, who stood behind it. 

**Oh, Dell, take him out, or he'll scream him- 
self to death. How could you be so thought- 
less as to let him come here, when you knew 
what a state he’s in, and I so low that I can 
hardly walk?” These words gasped out with 
querulous intonation, as if the speaker 


veetneart 
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were faint and ill-natured, 


came from Mrs. King, who 
in dishabille leaned against 
the door and made Mr. 
Tully's position untenable. 
As he stepped out of the 
shadow Mrs. King started 
violently, and exclaiming 
‘“T had no idea there were 
others here!” seized Jack 
and hurriedly left the room. 
Jack resisted at first, but 
an appealing look from his 
friend made him consent, 
though at thé door he 
asked, ‘You'll come and 
read to me before dinner, 
won't you, Auntie Dell?” 

“Yes, dear, very soon,” 
she answered, and the door 
closed, leaving her alone 
with Stephen Tully and the 
dead. For a moment neither 
spoke, and then with a 
quiet smile Mr. Tully in- 
vited Dell to be seated by 
him on the cushioned recess 
of the window. She looked 
curiusly at him as she sat 
down, and he answered her 
by gazing in her face for a 
moment and saying: 

** Your repose and restful 
face are pleasant after the 
exhibition we’ve just had of 
that demented boy and his 

‘dishevelled mother. What 
a fright the widow looked! 
One could scarce imagine 
grief to have such a dis- 
astrous effect on beauty. 
But, perhaps it was because 
she hadn't her hair combed 
and had forgotten to put on 

,part of her dress!" He 
spoke banteringly, and Dell 
watched his face with the 
same curious look with 
which sbe almost always 
regarded him. 

“You forget, Mr. Tully, 
that both grief and neglect 
of dress are excusable in 
Mrs. King under the cir- 
cumstances.” 

*No, I don't, Miss Re- 
proof, and when Mrs. King 
discovered my presence she 
didn’t forges her lack of 
coeliness any more than I 
did. But you always look 
wll and cool. I really be 

lieve a tired man could stand on one foot for 
an hour in the hot sun and rest himself an? 
grow cool and comfortable, simply by gazing on 
you. I do indeed, though you observe me with 
that ‘ wonder-if-I-can-believe-him’ look.” 

** Please don’t talk so heedlessly !” exclaimed 
Dell, drawing further away from him. ‘‘ You 
frighten me with your Jack of regard for what 
ordinarily restrains people. How can you joke 
and carry on over the corpse of a man who was 
your partner and friend—and more,-Stephen 
Tullv—your benefactor?” 

““My dear Miss Browning, I am not joking, 
and I am not ‘carrying-on,’ except in the sense 
of trying to carry on a conversation, which you 
desire to be conducted on a funeral basis while 
I am endeavoring, by ordinary good humor, to 
prevent both of us from bursting into tears. 
Just one more word from you and my lachrymal 
fountains will gush forth and you will have as 
much trouble comforting me as you had with 
Master Jack. Are you prepared to take the 
risk?” 

** Yes: I am ready to take the risk of you 
showing any sign of ordinary sympathy with 
sorrow of any kind. Life seems a joke to you, 
and even death appears to have no terrors to 
your torpid conscience. Nothing but your good 
temper, and what some people may think your 
good looks save you from being a monster,’ 
‘I'm glad something saves me frora it, my 
sweet Asphodel,” he cried guily, trying to seize 
her hand. She sprang up angrily. 

**This is no time or place for gallantries, Mr. 
Tully. I believe I am included in Mr. King's 
will as one of the executors. I will see 
after the funeral to morrow, when you and Mr. 
Stryde will be expected to call at, say, four 
o'clock. Good afternoon.’ 

Mr. Tully showed no signs of being crushed, 
but took his dismissal with the good-humored 
alacrity, which disarmed further reproof. 








CHAPTER II. 


TELLS US SOMETHING MORE ABOUT STE? HEN 
TULLY. 


After Stephen Tully left the house on Mow- 
burn street he glanced at his watch and walked 
rapidly towards the park. As he fastened his 
gloves and smoothed out the front of hi+ coat 
and carefully buttoned it, he asked himself, 
“How is it that Dell Browning has such in- 
flueuce over me? Here I have been hanging 
around that honse communing with the de- 
parted and inhaling the perfume of crepe and 
funeral flowers for an hour, just to get a 
glimpse of her, and then am sat upon and sent 
about my business with a lecture for my pains, 
What a young fury that Jack is; I thought he 
would scratch my eyes out. Whoever marries 
the widow will have a cash job training the 
boy. ‘ Likely enough I wiil have to marry the 
widow and orphan myself if Dell won't have 
me or Mrs. King shows a disposition to let aay- 
body else manage her property.” 

““ Hullo, Tully !” cried a friend accosting him. 
‘** Been over to King’s, I suppose. When is the 
funeral?” 

‘*To-morrow at two. I supzo0se you'll be 
around,” answered Stephen cheerfully. ** We 
want to give the old fellow a good send-off.” 

‘*There’s no fear about the size of the fun- 
eral. Every lawyer in the city will turn out. 
Everybody liked John King—and his partner of 
course. By the way. I saw that pretty type- 
wiiter girl of yours in the park just now. 
Seemed to be waiting for someone; you prob. 
ably.” laughed his friend with a knowing look. 

** It can’t be me, old fellow. Probably one of 
the boys in the office. They are all having a 
rest to-day, you know, and the entire statf are 
apvarently captives at her feet.” 

“Oh, no, it couldn't be you. No one could 
seriously suspect you of making appointments 
with young ladies in the park,” said his friend, 
slowly closing one eye. *‘* You should give her 
some fatherly advice. She is too pretty to be 
oe in the evening without her ma. Good 
ye. 

** Don't judge everyone by yourself, Chandler, 
} you old rascal. Good night!” retorted Tully, 
and then, as he resumed his walk, ** Confound 
| that fellow, he is a worse gossip than his wife, 
and she ought to be indicted as a public nuis- 
ance. What put the idea in his head that I 
was going to meet Cora? I'll have to drop her 
| if people are beginning totalk about it, We 
| have never been seen together—-that’s one 
| comforting fact—and I should not have made 
| this appointment to-night if she hadn't insisred. 
| There she is now; someone bowing to her! 
| Yes, and he must turn around and size me up 
This affair will have to end right here.” 


The young lady who stood waiting for Mr. 
Tully was strikingly handsome. Dark, self- 
possessed and graceful, her handsome and 
well-made garments displayed a figure of 
| unusual symmetry. No one observing her 
haughty carriage would have guessed that 
| she kept the books and operated a type-writer 
| in the law office of King & Tully, Barristers, on 
| the limited salary of ten dollars a week, and, had 
they been so informed, they might have won- 
dered how she found means to buy fashionable 
| dresses. Cruel and unjust remarks had indeed 
| 











been excited by her stylish costumes, but those 
who knew her were aware that her mother was 
a dressmaker, and that the proud Cora did not 
disdain to sew for herself. 

** How late you are,” she exclaimed, as she 
joined Mr. Tully in his walk. ‘1 have been 
waiting nearly half an hour for you.” 

- enjoying it apparently,” answered 


Stephen, somewhat crustily. ‘‘ You seem to be 
quite the center of attraction.” 

‘* Oh, you mean that fellow who s0wed. He 
doesn't: live here, so you needn’t be afraid our 
meeting will be talked about.” 

“I think, Cora, you mizht have made your- 
self a little leas conspicuous—worn a veil or 
something. I met Chandler just now ; he told 
me you were waiting tor me here.” 

‘**Told you I was waiting for you! He 
couldn't have known that. And why should I 
try to disguise myself?” 

** Well, he saw you waiting, and guessed the 
rest. It'll be all over town before morning. 
suppose it won't matter for once, but we'll have 
to take care that it doesn’t happen again.’ 
With this Stephen endeavored to resume his 
good-nature, and tucked her hand under his 
arm. 

**See that what doesn’t happen again,” she 
inquired, her dark eyes fixed full on his face. 

**Our being seen together.” 

** And why not?” she demanded. 

* Because it will be talked about.” 

** And what if it is?” 

‘*It will injure me, that’s what,” retorted 
Stephen considerably nettled. 

* How?” she insisted. 

** You know how, every how! Now that King 
is dead it will take me all my time to hold our 
business together. He had all the respect- 
ability and social position of the firm, and if it 
is said that I am—am—er—er too thick witha 
yourg lady clerk in our office, my high-toned 
clients will suddenly take their business else- 


where.” 
about me?” insisted 


“And how 
huskily. 

**Oh, I won't forget you, my pretty Cora, I'll 
look after you, but you had better get a situa- 
tian in some other office. and I'll slip around 
and see you in the evenings, if your mamma 
won't object.” 

She had been leaning somewhat heavily on 
his arm, and her trembling moved him to pity, 
for Stepnen Tully was a kind-hearted man. 
He would carry a lame dog for blocks, nurse it 
like a sick child and turn it loose when well. 
with the remark that it was now able to Jive 
on the public as he did, and would have to 
take its chances. 

He never intentionally gave pain to anyone, 
and the humblest employe in his office alwavs 
had a cheery greeting from Mr. Tully when he 
entered in the morning. Mrs, McCaffrey, the 
old apple woman; Kitty, the flower girl; old 
Dennis, who brought the evening papers ; and 
the boot-black who made his headquarters in 
the hall below, all considered Stephen Tully 
the ideal gentleman and generous patron. Who, 
indeed, took up 4 subscription for Mrs. Mc- 
Caffrey when she was sick, and paid old Dennis’ 
rent when he got his leg broke, but Mr. Stephen 
Tully. Who bought Kitty's flowers and had 
her pin them on the coats of his friends when 
in the evening of a dull day she found him at 
the club? When Sorrel Top gambled otf his 
bootblack’s kit who gave him half a dollar to 
start him in business again? Who indeed but 
Mr. Stephen Tully? He never taught in mis- 
sion schools nor secretly gave thousands of 
dollars to feed the poor as his partner did, but 
he was more popular with the boys, and 
some ‘went so far as to say he was even a 
kinder hearted man than John King, only he 
took adifferent way of showingit. He belonged 
to all the clubs, subscribed liberally when 
the boys got up regattas or games of any sort, 
anc no dinner party was complete without 
Stephen Tully to start ‘* For he’s a jolly good 
fellow,” and sing his inimitable comic songs. 
True enough, staid papas, who were glad to have 
him at masculine dinners, were often slow to in- 
vite him to meet mamma and the girls for he was 
suspected of being a trifle ‘‘ fast.” The hand- 
some Mr. Tully did not mind this for he man- 
aged introductions somehow, and invitations 
in plenty were regularly coaxed out of mamma 
by the young ladies themselves, who never 
could believe anything bad about the brilliant 
young lawyer who was credited with an inco uve 
of eight or ten thousand a year. 

Stephen Tully's easy going nature could 
not resist the emotion his abrupt announce- 
ment had caused and yielding to his habit 
of temporizing with difficulties, he determined 
to defer his ** break up” with Cora Burnham 
untila more convenient season, while he, in 
the meantime, would treat her more coldly and 
get her accustomed tothe idea of looking else- 
where for employment and a lover. 

** Don’t feel badly about it, my sweet Cora,” 
said he, putting his arm around her affection. 
ately. 
in the end it will be for the best. 

* I don’t care for the situation; I won't starve 
if I lose it, but I thought you loved me!” she 
sobbed. 

**I do love you, Cora, and I would not ask 
you to make the sacrifice even for a little while, 
if 1 did not believe you love me and would not 
like to injure my prospects.” 

‘* When shall I have to go?” she asked, after 
a struggle to control her voice. 

**Vh, not for a month or more, till we get our 
accounts straightened out, and uot then it I can 
get a good partner, who can hold King’s busi- 
ness and keep solid with the church crowd, 
who had so much confidence in the deceased 
and so little in me!” 


Cora Burnham was too clever a girl not to 
know that Mr. Tully was trying to deceive her, 
but in time she felt sure she could make herself 
indispensable, and gain a power over him which 
would result in her becoming Mrs. Tully. Al- 
reaay she was possessed of knowledge which, 
had Mr. King been alive, would have made her 
a dangerous enemy. Now that Mr. King was no 
more, certain irregularities of which Mr. Tully 
had been guilty, could be charged to the dead. 
and instinctively she felt that the favor she had 
done the junior partner in concealing the 
matter in the firm's books, was to be forgotten, 
and the tie which had drawn them together 
was now to be relaxed, and soon to be 
severed. As she walked by his side in the 
deepening twilight, her brain was busy. How 
much she could depend upon his gratitude, 
and how long would she have in which to 
gain some fresh claim upon his confidence, if 
not upon his fear? If he _ had_ used 
money belonging to clients when it was 
guarded by that vigilant and upright man who 
now lay dead, would not he be likely to be still 
more reckless when alone and less careful of 
immediate consequences. She knew him well, 
and while he was thinking how nicely he was 
getting out of his entanglement, she had 
determined on the course she would pursue. 


‘*T suppose it will be for the best, and I won't 
care as long as I know that you love me, 
Steve!” sane whispered, pressing her face 
against his shonider and looking up at him 
confidingly. ‘‘Have you thought of any one 
for a partner?” 

‘*No; I can't say I have. Killick mentioned 
the matter to me the other day, when the doc- 
tors gave King up, and told me to come ‘round 
and see him after the funeral,” 

“You wouldn't think of it for a minute, 
would you?” exclaimed Cora, stopping in as- 
tonishment. 

*“Why not?” demanded Tully, who really 
had not thought twice of the matter, “he is 
middle-aged and impressive; is a great tem- 
perance worker and church man, and has a big 
practice of his own, I thirk he is as good a 
man as I can get to hold King’s business !" 

‘There isn't a more thoroughly. bad old 
scoundrel in Toronto than James J. Killick, 
and you know it, Steve Tully!” gasped Cora 
in astonishment. ‘ He knows about that other 
thing, too!” 

‘* Well, what if he does? Hecan’t use it now 
that King is gone,” snapped Mr. Tully, who, not 
relishing the reference to his past offences, 
thought it would be advisable to remind Miss 
Cora Burnham that she no longer had any hold 
upon him. ‘If he has all the influence of being 
considered good and lacks the inconvenient 
scruples which used to make King such a nuis- 
ance, it will be all the better.” 

**Oh, Steve, you can't be serious,” pleaded 
Cora, ‘It is a sin to mention him and poor 
Mr. King in the same breath! If you want res 
pectability get some one else, for people will be 
sure to find him out, and no one is so detested 


she 


“Tc won't be right away, you know, and. 





asasneak and hypocrite who trades on religio 
and morality, ond uses them to hide his wo 
edness. Get some really good man, Stevef 
There are plenty of them who are oye and 
good like Mr. King was. J. J. Killick means 
you no good or after knowing what he does he 
would not offer to go into partnership with you. 
He intends to get hold of your business and 
tangle you up and disgrace you, Steve, I know 
it as certainly as if he had told me,” ° 

If Mr. Tally’s ire had not been aroused by the 
excited girl's appeal he would have seen the 
force of her reasoning, but he was angry and 
unreasonable. ‘* Don’t talk to me asif I were 
afool. I guess I have taken care of myself ao 
farand J. J. Killick isn’t smart enough to do 
me up.” 

** I'll say no more.” sighed Cora. who felt she 
had goue too far. *‘I worked in his office for a 
month and he insulted me, something no one 
elxe ever did!” 

“There you see, it is nothing but a personal 
dislike,” laughed Mr. Tully, “though, really, a 
man of his age and standing should be ashamed 
to make eyes at the vounyg ladies in his office 
—he should leave that sort of thing to young 
fellows like me. You are home‘now, so good. 
night, my fiery Cora.” 

**Good-night, Steve! You are not angry, are 
you? Ionly spoke as I did because I love you 
so much, not because—because I wanted to re. 
mind you of that other thing,” she whispered, 
still clinging to his arm. 

* That's all right, Cora. I know you meant 
well! it made me a little hot to hear it, but 
here's forgiveness.” and stooping down he 
kissed her good-night. 


(To be Continued.) 





Rather Frugal-Minded. 


At the seaside. 

Dorothy—But, Herman, I can’t answer you 
now. I—I—give me time to think before I reply, 

Herman (with rapturous passion)—Certainly, 
my own angel; but don’t make it too long, be- 
cause it costs me fifteen shillings and sixpence 
a day at this wretched hotel. 





Much More Important. 


An umbrella dealer tells how to open an um. 
brelia without damaging it. It would be more 
important to know how to take your eyes off an 
umbrella without losing it, 


Charles Restaurant 


LUNCHEON AND DINING ROOMS 
7O YONGE STREET 


Next door to Dominion Bank. 








Just opened (up stairs) the Handsomest 
Dining Room in the City for Ladies and 
Gentlemen. 

Lunch Counter tor Gentlemen on the 
ground floor as usual. 


F. MOSSOP, Proprietor. 










J. YOUNG 


LEADING UNDERTAKE? 


847 Yonge Street, Toronto, 
TELEPHONE 679. 


THE 






“CYCLORAMA 


Magnificent perspective obtained by the new electric lights 
on the famous 


BATTLE (F SEDAN 


Corner Front and York Streets 





Popular Prices Wednesday & Saturday Evenings 


OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 
GEO. NOBLE, Manager. 


THE CHARLES ROGERS AND SONS C0. 


95 and 97 Yonge St. 


The Leading House for Fine Furniture 
THE 


LATEST DESIGNS 


IN BEST WORKMANSHIP. 
LOWEST PRICE 


Comparison Solicited---No Trouble 
to Show Goods. 


THE CHARLES ROGERS & SONS 00. 


95 and 97 Yonge St., Toronto. _ 


WE ARE NOW OFFERING 


OUR NEWEST LINES IN 


Satchels, Purses, Dressing and Writ- 
ing Cases, Ete. 


And the styles far surpass anything that we 
have hitherto kept in stock. An early visit 
will ensure a view of all the different pat- 
terns, 


H. E. CLARKE&Co 


Truok, Bag and Valise Makers 
105 KING STREET WEST 
TORONTO 
Steam Laundry 


106 YORK STREET 


LATE 


54 WELLINGTON STREET WEST 
Has removed to their new premises, 
erected specially for the Laundry 
business, 106 York Street, a few 
doors north of King Street. 


G. P. SHARPE. 
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SECOND HALF OF THE TWO-PART STORY. | 


Gerard Comber’s Secret. | 


CHAPTER III. 
A STRANGE CONFESSION, 


On a certain sunshioy afternoon in June, 
some ten years after the events recorded in our | I swore that, by fair means or foul, this fatal 


jast chapter, the village of Grassmere, Somer- 
set, showed signs of unwonted excitement. It 
was a charming spot, this Somerset village, 
poised half-way up the beautiful Quantock Hiils, 
surrounded by the loveliest woodland scenery, 
and commanding a full view of the calm waters 
of the Bristol Channel, with a rugged outline 
of the Welsh coast in the blue distance. 
marquee had been erected in the grounds of the 
local squire, from which proceeded the inspir- 
ing strains of instrumental music, A school 
treat was in progress in one of the neighboring 
fields, and crowds of visitors disported them- 
selves upon the smooth lawns of Hyacinth 
Hall. And yet, amid all this gaiety, a care- 
ful observer might have detected certain 
signs of sadness. It was evidently not 


altogether a joyful occasion, in spite of 
the bright dresses, bright sunshine, and 
sprightly music; for the popular and 
well-liked clergyman of the parish was 


about to leave them, and the flower show at 
Squire Trinder’s had been taken advantage ot 
as a fitting opportunity to present the depart- 
ing minister with a farewell testimony and 
address, 

Nor was it to be wondered at that the good 
folk at Grassmere should have been sorry to 
lose their pastur, even though he was going to 
take charge of a grand new church in London. 
He was a man of not only great culture and 
refinement, but of genuine sweetness of dis- 
position. Everybody loved him, from the 
proudest county families down to old Nanny, 
who lived in the smoky hut on the top of the 
hill, and who was generally avoided by the 
village gossips as asuspected witch. And then, 
too, he was something that most country par- 
sors very seldom are—he was very rich. Why 
aman with two thousand a year of his own 
should have chosen to s«ttle down in an obscure 
country parish like Grassmere pobody could 
imagine. Lut he did; and nobly he used his 
wealth, as dozens of religious, educational. and 
charitable organizations could testify. Yet, 
with all this—wealth, popularity, and influence 
—he never gave one the impression of being a 
happy man. There was a melancholy upon his 
face that never left it; and every year he 
seemed to grow thinner and paler and sadder, 
until his parishioners arrived at the conclusion 
that he must be in a zalloping decline, 


Such was Gerard Comber—the Rev. Gerard 
Comber, M. A.—at the age of thirty-three, Look 
at him now, as he stauds pale and agitated, 
surrounded by a throng of geatlemen and 
ladies. Does he look like a man who has just 
received a splendid testionial of glittering 

late, accompanied by an illuminated address? 
Vhy did that spasm of pain pass over hi _ face 
when Mr. ‘Trinder, the Squire of Grassmere, 
publicly praised him as an honor to the Church, 
and acknowledged the never-to-be-forgotten 
value of his spiritual services to the parish? 
Surely it was something more than a dislike to 
flattery, or even a natural impulse to humility. 
And what could be have meant when in reply- 


ing to the address, aud taking a final leave of | 


his parishioners, he told them, in solemn and 
impressive tones, that they would never see his 
face again ? 

At Jast the festivities were over, and the 
assembly dispersed. It was noticed that Mr. 
Comber took a hurried leave of his enter- 
tainers, and seemed anxious toget away. But 
what nobody noticed, or even suspected, was 
the look of agony with which he sank into a 
chair on reaching his dismantled study, and 
the stifled ery which rose to his lips, ‘** Oh, God, 
forgive me all, and grant me strength for what 
lies before me!” 

An hour later, about half-past seven 
o'clock, Mr. Comber put on a soft felt hat, 
turned the key in his study door, and set | 
out to walk in the direction of the nearest 
town. His face was whiter and more 
haggard than usual, but it bore a look of deter- 


A gay | 


WRAPS AND UISTERS, JACKETS AND MILLINERY 


Each Day Sees Our Showrooms Crowded 





| considered the baseness and cruelty of an infatu- 
ated old man, I was suddenly reduced from pro- 
spective affluence to comparative poverty. My 


whole soul rebelled against the injustice, and 





Among s2 many hundreds of beautiful garments it seems hard 
to make achoice. In the Millinery Rooms the scene is repeated 
Paris Bonnets and Hats, New York Bonnets and Hats. All Trim- 
med Patterns e: pecially imported for our opening. 


marriage never should take place. Then the 

devil entered into me. My uncle, in his letter, 

had asked me to be magnanimous and con- 
| gratulate him. I determined that I would, 

and determined also that the congratulations 
| he demanded should be made the means of pre- 
| venting his marriage and ensuring his fortune 
for myself. 

‘I went into Ewart’s death room. On a 
table by his bedside lay some envelopes and 
writing paper he had been trying to use a day | 
or two previously. He had had them in bed 





SHORT DOLMANETTES---The Latest | ULSTERS---Tweeds in Stripes and 
regulation length-.-the most fashionable | Checks, others of beaver, all the fashion- 
finish, Some handsomely braided, others | able plain colors being represented. The 
fur-trimmed. Some as low as $5. 


with him, and it was impossible but that they | 


| most complete assortment we have ever 
SHORT WALKING JACKETS.--Hun- | shown---from $6 upwards. 


should have been thoroughly impregnated : . 
with the infection. I knew I~ could dreds elegantly braided, hundreds trim-| MILLINERY IN PROFUSION---Ben- 
use them with impunity, as I had had med with plush or fur. Ali-the latest nets and Hats Trimmed and Untrimmed. 


| the disease already, 

| the nurse was sitting with her back tome, I 
secured them, took them into the next room, 
wrote my letter of congratulation, and posted 
it to my uncle on the following day. 

“My diabolical scheme worked only too well. 
My poor uncle received the letter the same 
night, and shortly afterwards fell ill. I, being 
absent from home, knew nothing about it for a 
fortnight, and then only through seeing an 
announcement of his death in the papers. His 
disease was smallpox, and I had given it to 
him, I was his murderer. The lady he was to 
have married is now, I believe, governess in a 
preparatory school. I inherited his fortune, 
and I have now executed a will in which [ 
leave it all to her—the only reparation I can 
make, beyond the confession of my unnatural 
and shameful crime.” 

He ceased. The inspector, grave and inex- 
pressibly shocked, finished the last word, and 

read over the deposition to Gerard, who signed 

it. Then he took the prisoner into a smail room 

overhead, saying that it would be his duty to 

“ end with him before the magistrate next 
ay. 





| 
| CHAPTER IV, 
THE END. 

For the first time for many years, Gerard 
Comber felt almost happy. The crushing 
weight of secret guilt was off his mind. Con- 
fession had lightened his conscience. Murderer 
he might be—hypocrite he was no longer. He 
had already passed the wicket gate o’ penitence 
and reparation. ‘The fearful ordeal of expiation 
—complete and final expiation—was still before 
him, but it was only by meeting it cheerfully 

and undergoing it ina humble and a thankful 

j spirit that the peace he had so long forfeited 

| could be regained. 

| It was some hours before he slept, so great 
was the excitement he had pas-ea through. 
Gradually, however, he lost consciousness; aud 


Ewart lay unconscious; 





upwards. 
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she sees in marriage not bondage, but release. 
Through it will come a new name and new 
dignity. 


| All About It. 


| tee 
How interesting it is to hear an account of a 
wedding from the lips of the happy, chactering 


‘ s | 
Ana when she is married, how she blossoms ; jittle bride herself as she recounts the whole 


out! She revels in emancipation. 


She who | affair to one of her intimate friends, who 


the season before could go nowhere by herself, | jistens eagerly while the bride says : 


could not even see her 
visit and be visited, can indulge in her likings 
and caprices, even when they take in her own 
husband. It is not till after the marriage that 
the French woman is really brilliant. for it is 
not until then that she is unconstrained ; so, 
many a man finds that all ‘‘unbeknownst” to 
himself he has won a clever and charming 
woman, It is strange how often those made 
up, haphazard marriages prove happy and har- 
monious. We know they ought not to, but the 
fact remains that they do. 








Rather Awkward. 


A noted tenor singer was once rendering a 
solo in church in Warren's ‘‘Te Deum,” and 
mistaking the instructions to the organist as 
to the use of the stops for the sacred words, 
sang out at the top of his voice, ‘‘ Pedal, great 
gauba, and swell,” to the astonishment of the 
congregation. 

He could not account for the uncontrollable 
and convulsive, through suppressed, laughter 
on the part of tne choir, and was not aware of 
his mistake until it was explained to him, when 
he was overcome with mortification. 

Another instance was that of a well-known 
baritone singer, who inadvertently placed the 


betrothed for five | 
minutes alone, can drive about unquestioned, | Jovely ! 


“And, oh, everything went off perfectly 
There wasn’t a single hitch from 
beginning to end, although I was dreadfully 
nervous, and Will was so nervous himself that 
I was in mortal terror all the time for fear he'd 
drop the ring or make some horrible mistake 


when h2 came to saying: ‘I, William, take | 


thee, Annabelle, etc.,’ but he didn't, although 
his voice trembled and so did his hand when 
he took mine. It’s a mercy we didn’t drop the 
ring between us! What if we had? 
we had? I'd have died! But we got through 
the ceremony without a single mistake. And, 
oh, the church was lovely! Then came the 
reception and all that—and the congratula- 
tions, And it did sound too funny to hear Will 


saying, ‘my wile,’ at tirst—he'd give my handa 


little squeeze every time he said it, and I'd 
come awful near gigglivg right out, and what 
if I had? Then the supper! Oh, it was 
elegant! Everything went off perfectly beau- 
tiful! And as for the presents—oh, oh, o-oh! 
They rs 

The short time allotted to our readers for 
their sojourn on this terrestrial globe moves us 
tocut this story short, but the remaining ten 
or more chapters will be sent, on requesr, to 
those who are particularly interested in this 
subject. 





What if | 


CARPETS 


CLEANED AND RENOVATED 








| 
| Without Removing From the Fleor 


ee 
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| Each day is adding new test'mony to the merits of the 
RENUVO PROCESS. Try it and be convinced, as scores 

} have already been in the city of Toronto. 


Toronto Carpet and Plush Renovating Co 


389 1-2 YONGE STREET. 
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A Perfect Sewing- Machine 
5 a e 
Some of the advantages enjoyed by users of the Empress 
sewing machines compared with others: l+t. The Empress 
is more convenient to handle. 2nd. It is lighter running. 
3rd. It does its work better. 4th. It is practically noiseless, 
5th. It is cleaner and does not drop oil or soil the work 
6th. It will not run backwards, breaking thread and neeedles, 
but always goes the right way. 7th. The Empress is the 

only machine with a work-basket 








'then as he lay upon his hard bed, a nga ae 2 EF i 
| strange and wonderful dream came’ to | Slur on the wrong note. eas : Se oe eee 
lhim. He thought he stood upon the He had adapted the air of “The Jewish | The Religious Editor. GENTLEMEN,—AS & practice! machinist I have much 


| brink of a deep and angry river, while over- 
| head the thunder rolled and the lightning 
| flashed, and foul vapors rose around him, till- 
ing him with dread. At his feet rushed the 
dark current; while on the other bank stood 
two figures watching him—watching him with 
sad and anxious looky, At first he did not 
recognise them ; then, as though revealed by a 
sudden gleam of light, their features became 


thought he saw them making signs to him to 
cross. The waves of the river tossed threaten- 
ingly, as though daring him to take the plunge; 


rose into madness; for a moment he felt para- 
lysed with the sense of danger, and knew not 
what todo. In his agony he looked once more 
at the figures on the other side, as though im- 
ploriog their assistance. They beckoned him to 
come. Then, with a mighty efforr, he tlung him- 
self into the stream; the waters rose higher 
than his breast, and tlowed in a great volume 





mination that was new toit. No one passed 
him on the way, and the evening drew.on. The 
town was seven mi‘es off On he went—tramp, 
tramp, along the silent road—his lips shur, his 
eves gazing blankly in front of him, a deep 
sigh ever and anon heaving up from his broad 
chest. What could have been his business in 
the town at that hour of the day? 

At last he arrived. He walked steadily on 
up the High street, looked about him, and 
then turned up a narrow’ thoroughfare 
in which there was a gas lamp inscribed with 
the words ** Police Station.” The door was 
ajar, and he walked in.” 

* Can [ see the inspector?” 

“*T am the inspector,” replied the occupant of 
the room—a grey-haired man, with a pleasant 
face. ‘* What can I do for you, sir?” 

‘““My name is Gerard Comber,” said the 
clergyman, with a visible effort. ‘I live at 
Grassmere—)ou may know of me.” 

“Mr. Comber!" exclaimed the inspector. 
“I'm sure I beg your pardon for not recognis- 
ing you, sir, Every one knows you hereahouts, 
sir. Nobody more respected, if I may take the 
liberty of saying so.” 

** Don't, please,” uttered Gerard Comber, ina 
faint voice. “I have come to give myself in 
charge for the crime of murder?’ 

**Murder!” almost shouted the inspector, 
who immediately concluded that his visitor had 
gone mad. * Take care what you're saying, 
—. Words like murder ain’t to be lightly 
used.” 

** Have the goodness to take down my deposi- 
tion,” replied Gerard. 

The inspector stared doubtfully at him, won- 
dering what was to come next. Then, seeing 
that Gerard was waiting for him to do as he 
was asked, he took a sheet of paper, dipped his 
pen in the ink, and prepared to write. At that 
supreme moment, a strong shudder passed over 
Gerard's emaciated frame. What was he about 
todo? Vividly before his mind's eye there rose 
ascene which might well appalthestoutest. He 
saw the dock, with the shadow of himself be- 
neath it; the judge in scarlet ermine, with the 
terrible cap ef death upon his head ; the court 
crowded with eager and horror-stricken faces, 
many of which he knew; then came a vision of 
the condemned cell; and finally the awful 
prison yard, with its grim instrument of execu- 


tion standing behind a black screen. There | 
was still an opportunity of escape. His secret 
was still safe—still unsuspected. Should he 


preserve it even now? | 
The struggle passed, and left him conqueror. 
He raised his head, signed to the inspector to 
proceed, and spoke as follows: | 
‘Ten years ago,” he said, in a faint but per- 
fectly clear voice, ‘I was living in Old street, 
Stepney, with a friend of mine named Harold 


wart. We were engaged in work among the 
Kast-End r, and one evening, after 
a hard ay’s labor, Mr. Ewart came 


home feeling ill. A doctor was sent for, 
and it soon became evident that my friend had 
eaught the smallpox. Everything possible was 
done for him, but without result. He died in 
the middle of the night on Thursday, the 14th 
January, 187—. 

“The night of his death I was sitting in an 
adjoining room, feeling that while he still 
lingered it was impossible for me to go to bed, 
Looking for a book upon the mantelpiece, 

discovered an unopened letter, which 
the servant had, I suppose, put_ there 
and forgotten, addressed to myself. It was 
from my uncle, Mr. Samuel Glover, informing 
me that he was about to marry a lady who had, 
up till that time, been receiving a salary from 
him as his housekeeper. I had eware ooked 
upon myself as my uncle's heir; he had a for- 
tune of fifty thousand pounds, and there was 
In fact, strong reason to believe that he h 
actually lett the bulk of it to me in a will exe- 
cuted some years before. My whole future was 
tow wrecked. By what I, in my selfish haste, 


all around him: a strange singing was in his 
ears; he struggled for breath. for freedom, for 
life, and then came the greatest wave of all— 
the waters closed over his head. 


Water? No; it was blood. And the blood, 


behind him the thunder roared, and the wind | 


Maiden” to a hymn beginning, ‘ Before the | 
Lord we bow,” and instead of placing the slur | 


on the tirst two last syliables, he placed it on 


the last one, and rendered it thus, ‘* Before the , 


Lord we bow-wow-wow.” 


The effect was wonderful. As he had a 


powerful voice his hearers were thoroughly | 


electrified at this unwonted and unlooked-for 
canine imitation. 


Looks as if he was chuck full of the miik oj 
human kindness. 

Dob-on—It’s pretty well skimmed milk be- 
fore be Jets it out, though, I can tell you. 
then he waters it besides. 


eS 


How Many Razzers. 

Mistress (to the new colored cook)— You will 
have to prepare a dinner for some guests to- 
night. 

Dinah—AI’ right, Missus. How many forks 
and razors does you want set on tne-table? 


—— 


In Vino Veritas. 


Mine host (the father of several marriageable 
maidens)— Ah! here comes the Burgundy, 





| 
| 


dy : —_ 
-_ ‘* Nor hustle for police items?” 


He was asmooth-faced, mild mannered young 
man, and he glided up to the managing editors 
desk as silentiy as death on a pale horse. 

**T should like, sir, to secure a position as re 
ligious eaitor on your valuable journal,” he 
murmured, 

“Ugh!” grunted the editor not looking up. 

He repeated his request. 

**Had any newspaper experience?” asked 


The young man drew back. 

** No, indeed, sir,” he replied in evident pain. 
“*Nor a scrapping match ¢” 

** No, sir.” 


** No, sir.” 

** Know anything about horse races?” 

** No, sir.” 

“ Base ball?” 

“To alr,” 

“Can you write up a murder till the blood 
oozes out between the lines?” 

** No, sir; uo, sir.” 

The editor began to grow impatient, but he 
went on. 

‘* Ever throw the son-of-a-gun down the ele- 
vator shaft wno came in to see ‘ The blankety- 
blank-blank, that wrote that article’ ?”’ 

**Does the religious editor have to do all 


oe in recommending the ‘* Empress” Sewing Machine. 
t ia built on approved principles that are a guarantee of 
durabilitv and accuracy and the arrangement of its parts 
make it the lightest running lock-stiten sewing machine I 
have seen. The machine I bought f om you a year ago is 
giving the best of satisfaction. Yours truly, 
D. H. MeKay, 
19 Gloucester street. 
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DOMINION BREWERY 
| ROBT. DAVIES 
‘Brewer and Maltster, 


QUEEN ST. EAST, TORONTO 





For fine Ales and Porter, ask your Grocer and L'!quor 
Merchant for the DOMINION BRANDS, which are 


flowing ina dark torrent from his lips, dyed | gentlemen! I have had this wine in my cellar ey gee ; a 
—, + which he, lay and formed a great | a sehen. oo lone have we ad this | * asked the applicant, turning gray in the | 
pool upon the floor. The strain had been too | wine? ** No, not all of it at once, but he has to take | India Pale, Amber Ale, XXX Porter, 


much for Gerard Comber's enfeebled frame, 
and a blood vessel had broken while he slept. 
But he had made what reparation he could, 
and with the consciousness of that in his soul 
he crossed tne stream in safety and joined the 
two figures who were awaiting him upon the 
other side. 


oo 


Ladies’ Restaurants. 


It is becoming more popular every year for 
ladies to lunch atcafes. Thomas’ English Chop 
House is the favorite place ig Toronto and is 
largely patronized by ladies and theatre 
parties. It is strictly first-class ; ladies’ en- 
trance, reception and dressing rooms. 





French Girls and Society. 


The French girl ean hardly be said to ‘‘come 
out” in society. She is brought out. and is 


respectable and watchful chaperon. Every- 
thing, to the last minutiw of dress, is planned 
and managed for her. She is not supposed to 
nave a will or judgment of her own, least of all 
in the matter of marriage. We are speaking, 
of course, of the average French girl of society. 
there have been some exceptions—some re- 
markably intelligent, independent girls, whose 
hearts chose for them, and whose hands were 
allowed to go with their hearcs. But the aver- 
age mademoiselle, modest and docile, usually 
accepts the choice of her parents without 
alacrity. He, 


much ado—sometimes' with 


| 
never seen without her mother or some other 


Johann—We got it from your father, sir, 
exactly three days after Fraulein Susanne was 
born. It is now thirty-one years since! 





Neighborly Compliments. 
Mrs. Skynner—I'm so sorry to hear your cat 


his turn jike the rest of the boys, though we 


| always give him Saturday afternoon to get his 


ran away, dear, but you know it was a dread- | 


fully greedy animal and wanted to eat all the | 
| time. 


I suppose you know our servant died ? 
Mrs, Grype—Of starvation, dear? 


eee iene 


Not So Serious After All. 


Smith—That hunting accident turns out to 
have been a pretty serious affair. 
fellows had his brains blown out. 

Jones— Who was it? 

Smith— Yourg Sappy. 

Jones—Thought you said it was a serious 
affair. 








— oe 


One of the | 


OVERCOATS 


} 


So Little of It. 


Husband (contemplatively)—How true it is, | 
my dear, that the good that men do is oft in- | 
terred with their bones, | 

Wife (not contemplatively)—-Yes, I s’pose | 
there’s so little of it that it isn’t considered | 
worth saving.” = 








Certainly Not. 


Next time you shiver at having a_ tooth | 
pulled, think of Joseph Brooks of Colorado, He | 
lay still, and let a-bear gnaw his arm off, and 


regular stull in before the foreman pets hot and 
cusses a brimstone ring around the office. You 


} can have the joo if you want it, but you've got 





to be confounded 
Bat the editor talked to thin air, for when he 
looked up trom his desk the applicant had van- 


| ished as silently as he came. 


——— 2 oe > 


The law's a pretty bird, and has charming 
wings. 
it didn’t carry such a terrible bill.—Jerrold. 
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the elect man, is profoundly unknown, " | N raw 
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arm ; but Joseph was not to blame for that. 
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; ’ og 
Mr. Houlihan—Phwat the divil do yez be havin’ that goat's hide hangin’ there for, Teddy? 


Mr. Rourke—It do be a trophy av the 
lah on me for the killin’ av him; but whin Oi 
tin dollars Oi was foined !|— Puck, 


chase, 


Tim. To be sure, thot baste Grogan had the 
see me Billy's smoile, Oi forgit all about the 
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Messrs. Tillottson’s 


At the end of June an announcement was 


Serials. 








made in good faith that the publishers of: 


Saturpay Nieut had been given the Canadian 
agency for Tillottson & Son of Bolton, England, 
for the sale of the serial stories which they con- 
trol. While we had the option of the agency 
the error in the announcement was that the 
arrangement had been “concluded.” Subse- 
quently, owing to a question of the amount to 
be paid for the Canadian rights, the arrange- 
ment was abandoned. As we do not desire to 
sail under false colors, we take this opportunity 
of announcing that the Sheppard Publishing 
Company are not the agents of Messrs. Tillott- 
son & Son. 


In God’s Acre. 


How peaceful all things seem in this silent 
city as the western sunlight crimsons the 
dying foliage and lends its softening influence 
to the pensive hour of eventide! At such an 
hour, amidst such surroundings, Imagination 
- dormant e'sewhere—-is actively exercised. 
Each lettered Jegend on the headstones before 
us is eloquent With the imagined life-story of 
the one who sleeps beneath. And standing 
there, the pensive reader easily pictures the 
passing away of a loved one, the mourning 
friends, and all but hears the words of simple 
faith and trust as the hirelings of the silent 
city, In thie discharge of their gloomy office, 
consign the mysterious frame of poor humanity 
to the bosom of its Mother Earth, where it 
shall be resolved into the general mass of 
mature, to be re-compounded in the other forms 
with which she daily supplies those which daily 
disappear. 

But, happily, Imagination lies not fettered 
here. Away beyond these gloomy portals, far 
removed from the sighs and tears of bereave- 
ment, Imagination—strengthened by Faith— 
feasts her vision on the golden streets of that 
celestial country where there is neither mar- 
riage nor giving in marriage, and where tears 
and parting are known no more, 














Tae Sensi le Girl. 


The glory of the gushing girl is happily on the 
wane. The general inanity of her verbosity has 
palled on the public taste, and a gentler and 
more sensible order of beings has arisen in her 
place. Self-contained and restful to the eye and 
the heart of manhood is the quiet, sensible girl. 
Occasionally she is beautiful, yet this is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. More often she 
is only fairly passable when looks are criti- 
cally taken into consideration. But what 1s 
lacking in mere regularity of feature is amply 
atoned for in the possession of an indefinable 
knack for creating a tender interest in the mas- 
culine heart, and a lasting one to boot, for such 
interest is built on the surest foundation— 
respect. Men have implicit confidence in the 
tact and ability of the sensible girl. She isa 
human oasis amidst the sterile drivel of society 
life. True it is that men are weak creatures 
of vanity in their attitude towards women, bus 
they still retain some method in their madness. 
The pretty, gushing girl may have her dancing 
eard filled with gratifying rapidity; her after- 
noon promenade may draw the gaze of admir- 
ation from the average passer-by; but at the 
goal of the average woman's ambition—the 
marriage feast—in nine cases out of ten the 
sensible girl passes an easy winner. 





Social Pride. 

** What fools these mortals be!” is an especi- 
ally appropriate quotation when “‘social pride” 
is the topic under consideration. It is a com- 
mon delusion that such is a species of luxury 
confined to the wealthier and more exclusive 
circles. That this is a delusion only, is written 
so plainly on the page of experience, that who- 
ever will take the trouble to run, may read. 

There is a social pride which obtains to as 
great a degree in the degraded circles of crime 
as in the ranks of the upper ten thousand. 
Amongst the criminals of the English metrop- 
olis the swell mobsman refuses association 
with the crib cracker, the latter with the pur- 
loiner of pockethandkerchiefs and ladies’ 
purses, and so on—just as in the more reputa- 
ble classes of the community, the wholesale 
grocer's lady displays a considerable amount of 
hauteur in her bearing towards the retailer's 
dame, and writhes in her turn beneath the 
frigid glance of the banker's or the barrister’s 
better half. 

Verily, social pride would seem to be a part 
and parcel of human nature. It is visible 
everywhere. Even the very Socialists look 
down with scorn and contempt upon and hold 
themselves aloof from those of their number 
who are less extreme in their views than them- 
selves. It has always been so, and, until the 
Millennium shall dawn, so it will always con 
tinue to be. All men may be born equal, but 
experience teaches us that they do not long 
continue so. Certain occupations there are 
which always lift their follewers above the 
socia! level of those of other callings, and just 
so long will such look down on their less for- 
tunate fellows with the baleful glance of social 


pride. 








Nature does nothing in vain, but is simple, 
and delights not in superfluous causes of things. 







TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


The ball has been opened for, the season in 
musical matters by Sighor Emilio Agramonte’s 
concert on Thursday evening last. The Pavilion 
was fairly filled by an audience that, while 
fashionable and evidently cultured, was still 


very cold and unenthusiastic. The musical 
world had been on the qui vive to quite an 
extent to see the result of the talented Signor's 
stay in Toronto during the summer months 
and its effect on some of our best known and 
most popular singers. What these ladies and 


| gentlemen can do is already well-known to the 


readers of SATURDAY NIGHT, and our patrons 
will hardly feel so much interested to know 
how the subjects of their admiration sang as 
they will be to see in print an answer to the 
question they have been asking each other 
since the concert, ‘‘ What do you think of Signo~ 
Agramonte’s work?” I therefore answer this 
question first, though I am afraid that it may 
take a little extra space to do the subject full 
justice. Still, as Iam not taxed at the rate of 
ten cents a line for extra space, I can afford to 
be a little prodigal. 


.- 

There can be no doubt that those who have 
enjoyed something like a thorough training 
in voice-production before the gentleman's 
advent here have been benefited by his in- 
struction, showing as they did an improve- 
ment in style of delivery and a better manage- 
ment of the voice. His large experience in all 
the traditions and conventional renderings of 
most of the numbers of the programme had 
much todo with this. There was an accession 
of shading in delivery, and occasionally one of 
those magnetic rushes we admire so much in 
the best professionals, without being quite able 
to describe particularly how it was done. The 
strongest feature in this improvement was the 
matter of style, which evinced considerable 
refinement. Ali of which was undoubtedly 
enhanced by the splendid accompaniment 
played by Sig. Agramonte. 

Against these excellences have to be set 
some faults, such as the general lacking of a 
positive attack of the pitch. The singers seem 
to sing some time before the pitch of a note 
becomes evident. Then again, one of the 
chief charms of a good concert was. miss- 
ing in many instances, that of clear 
enunciation. Almost all the singers suf- 
fered from this grave fault; notable excep- 
tions being Mrs, Agnes Thomson and Mr. J. F. 
Thomson. Improvement in tone quality there 
was none, except in the cases of Mrs. Agnes 
Thomson, Mrs. Mackelecan, and Mr. H. M. 
Blight, showing clearly that what there was of 
this was due to the preparation offered by 
their previous experience. And, my ladies and 
gentlemen, what is singing without good tone? 
Add to this, here and there false intonation, 
and my catalogue of evils is done. I have 
been thus particular in analyzing Signor 
Agramonte’s work here, because I think, and I 
fancy all thinking people will agree with me, 
that the advantages offered by a visiting 
teacher coming for a short time in the year, 
must be great indeed to throw the conscientious 
efforts of local teachers in the shade, especially 
when to this is added the invariable custom of 
these visitors of telling every pupil that he has 
been wrongly taught, a practice that is used 
presumably to show how much more the new- 
comer knows than the local men. 


This reminds me of a good thing written by 
Mr. W. S. B. Mathews of Chicago. He says: 
‘*Tt seems that every vocal teacher has a very 
poor opinion of all the others; each one says 
that all the others know nothing, and probably 
—eacn one is right!” 

. 

Of Mrs. Agnes Thomson’s good work I have 
already spoken. It only remains to add that 
her voice is richer and rounder, and if possible 
sweeter than ever. Mr. Blight has also im- 
proved, and has much more retinement in style, 
while Mrs. Mackelcan'’s voice has gained in 
roundness and clearness, which with her 
musical temperament adds to the charm of her 
singing. Miss Robinson sang well, but 
suffered somewhat from a tendency to over-tax 
her voice. Mr. J. F. Thomson's two songs 
were rendered feelingly and with anice smooth 
delivery. I was disappointed in Miss Sedohr 
Rhodes, and especially in Miss Maud Hare. 
The former has a bright, rather light voice of 
pleasing quality, but her music was too florid 
for her, and the latter was very crude. Mr. 
G. H. Mackenzie savg very prettily, but hasa 
faulty production in his upper register, and 
a bad habit of advancing on the stage at the 
end of a phrase. The Balfe trio was splendidly 
aung by Mrs. Thomson, Miss Robinson and 
Mrs. Mackelcan, and a most acceptable render- 


ing of the great Rigoletto quartette was given | 


by Mrs. Thomson, Mrs. Mackelcan, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie and Mr. Thomson. Mr. Carlos Hassel- 
brink was very satisfactory in his violin selos, 
especially in the Reber Berceuse which re- 
ceived a truly poetic rendering. 











He has a fine | 


broad and pure tone, and his reading is almost | 


severe in its conscientiousness. 


Next week’s programme includes A Trip 
Through Africa, all the week at the Grand 
Opera House, a service of praise at the Church 
of the Redeemer on Thursday, an organ recital 
by Mr. Frederic Archer, on the new organ at 
All Saints’ Church on Thursday, and a monster 
band concert at the Mutual street Rink on 
Friday, in which the bands of the Queen's Own, 
Tenth Grenadiers and Thirteenth Battalion 
will take part. 

The Choral Society have determined to sing 
the Creation,to limit the society to one hund- 
red and fifty capable members, to be selected for 
their efficiency, inefficient members being 
‘* weeded out,” and the excellence of the chorus 
will be made the first care of the conductor 
and committee. A most sensible and com- 
mendable prospectas, and one which promises 
well for the society's work this season, Mr. 
Edward Fisher wiil retain his baton for this 
season, at all events. METRONOME, 





| ranks and you have an absurdity. 
Plato of Miss Dacre, in The Rough Diamond, 





I have seen larger audiences at the Grand 
Opera House, but never a more delighted one 
than that which enjoyed the artistic romping 
of Rosina Vokes and her talented company last 
Monday night. There is not a useless member 
in the whole company. We have all seen The 
Circus Rider more than once, but few of us are 
weary of it yet. There is nothing in the plays 
themselves, all interest centers in the players. 
Of the latter I should be disposed to give Felix 
Morris the first place after Rosina Vokes. His 
Chevalier de Rocheferier in AGameof Cards was 
an inimitable reproduction of the old French 
aristocrat, and his Cousin Joe in The Rough 
Diamond wasalsoexcellent. Inthe latter charac 
ter he fairly divided the honors with Miss Vokes. 
I should know something of the various dialects 
of the ‘‘ broad shire,” and I am bound to admit 
that Felix Morris’ interpretation of the York- 
shire peasant is the best I have ever heard on the 
stage. Itisnotonly that he has mastered the dia- 
lect (and Heaven only knows how difficult that 
is for an outsider to acquire), but he has evi- 
dently caught the real spirit of the Yorkshire 
peasant’s humor. 


Courtenay Thorpe was evidently handicapped 
by a bad cold, which probably may account for 
the lack of vim shown by him as compared 
with previous visits. 


Morton Selton works the aristocratic act 
for all it is worth. His particular line, I 
should say, lies in the portrayal of the military 
swell. But nothing less than a commission, 
an’ you please for Morton Selton. As an 
“‘ossifer” he is a success; reduce him to the 
The Lady 


was a most creditable delineation of a part of 
which little is required save that which is 
stately or statuesque. For Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday nights the programme was 
changed to My Milliner’s Bill, In Honor Bound, 


and A Double Lesson, 
SJ 


Next week J. C. Duff's comic opera company 
will give A Trip to Africa. 


This well-equipped opera company number- 
ing some sixty-five people, soloists, chorus and 
grand chorus, will produce this its greatest 
New York success, the most charming and 
melodious of the comic operas of the day, Von 
Suppe’s grand, spectacular work, A Trip to 
Africa. As performed by the Duff Opera Com- 
pany A Trip to Africa will be a revelation. 

At the Toronto Opera House Casper the 
Yodler was the center of attractior. When I 
remember the uncontrollable delight of the 
audience at the honest absurdities with which 
this piece abounds I feel that criticism is 
altogether out of place. I am evidently sus- 
tained in my opinion by the stage management 
which placed Blarney Castle in the center of a 
Rocky Mountain scene. However, it was all 
very funny, and, if a hearty laugh is what the 
patrons of a theater desire, then last Tuesday's 
audience must have been perfectly satisfied. 

NOTES, 


The comedian Elliston used to tell a story 
that humorously illustrates the ruling passion 
strong in death. Macready was at one time 
alarmingly ill—so ill that the most serieus con- 
sequences were feared and the most despond- 
ing steps taken, such as the administretion of 
the sacrament, etc. Elliston called to see him, 
and was admitted to the chamber of the pre- 
sumably dying tragedian, who feebly expressed 
a belief in his approaching dissolution. Ellis- 
ton, deeply moved by his friend's prostration, 
offered to do any service in his power, strongly 
enjoined the family to keep the sufferer quiet 
and glided on tip-toe out of the room. He had 
not reached the bottom of the staircase when 
an audible whisper reached him: ‘Mr. Ellis- 
ton, step up for a moment; Mr. Macready 
wishes to speak to you.” He went up softly 


; and approached the bed of the dying man, sup- 


posing that some posthumous attention was 
about to be required of him. Elliston addressed 
him with soothing sympathy. Macready gave 
a slight indication of temporary relief, and in 
broken accents said, ‘“‘El—list—on, do you 
thi—nk that ‘Rob Roy,’ re—duced to two— 
acts, would be—a good after-piece for—my— 
benefit?” 


The practice of “gagging” or extemporizing 
on the stage is forbidden, under the penalty of 
afine. Still, not only in the ordinary round of 
human life, but on the boards of a theater, 
there are moments when a happy inspiration 
helps to bridge over a difficulty. In a large 
provincial theater Mr. N——, the actor, had to 
deliver a soliloquy in a comic play. The speech 
was concluded, and it was the * doctor's” turn 
to make his entry. But no doctor came. N—— 
added a piece of his own composing, and still 
the doctor failed to appear. N—— did not, 
however, lose his composure. Peeping behind 
the scene, he exclaimed: ‘** Ha! here comes the 
doctor! But how leisurely he strides along! I 
believe he was never once known to be in a 
hurry. He bowstoalady!. . She 
stops him. They are talking together. 

Just like these doctors, Now 
he's coming. . . No... a gentleman 
is asking him foralight. . . Now he talks 
with him too . . . This doctor knows 
everybody ! At last—here heis . . 
thank goodness!" This time the doctor arrived 
on the scene sure enough, but is was from the 
opposite side, so that N—— had his back turned 
towards him as he entered. But even then 
our actor did not lose his presence of mind. 
*Doctoz,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ how did you manage 
to get so quickly round the corner?” 

There is an unhappy craze among the vain 
and shallow of both sexes to get positions on 
the stage. They appear to have got an idea 










































































that an actor’s work is easy, and it has come 
about that the young woman who has physical 
attractions—prettiness—the young man who 
has gone on in a one-line part, especially in a 
piece that has a run, call ‘themselves pro- 
fessionals and will hereafter stick to the stage 
regardless of their fitness for that arduous 
employment. Mr. Allan Laidlaw, in a letter 
to the London Fra, in which he discusses what 
he calls the prize-package actor, says: ‘In 
the old stock days an inflax of incompetents 
was not possible. It may be stated as a fact 
that a man becomes a great actor in a few 
parts through the discipline of playing many 
parts; but now the touring system and 
long runs have rendered it possible for 
managers to drill men and women in special 
parts toward which tbey naturally tend. 
In fact, many of our so-called modern actors 
are, practically, the parts they play. Formerly 
the actor had to adapt himself to his part, to 
obey his manager, and stick to his author’s 
lines. Now the actor who makes a success 
with a sensually-minded audience sets his 
author and manager at defiance, demands and 
gets exorbitant salary, has parts written to fit 
him, and even slices and carves immortal 
Shakspeare into a meaningless jumble dis- 
tasteful to all men possessing brains and 
knowledge. Speculative 
amateurs at no salary because they cannot, or 
will not, afford to pay actors; consequently 
they present a vile, dull, mumbling perfor- 
mance which disgusts the public. Towns that 
really can only reasonably support one good 
theater, possess two, three and even four— 
with the result that four managers scramble 
for crumbs, while one might get a decent loaf 
for self, family, company and employes. If the 
present fearful struggle continues, the aggre- 
gate of the actor's calling will be humbled to a 
pitiable condition of poverty, and dramatic art 
will be reduced from a noble recreation to a 
real hot-bed of enervating sensuality and dele- 
terious stimulant.’ 





Wit and Humor. 





If thirty-two is the freezing point, what is the 
squeezing point? Two in the shade. 


A certain kind of button is called ‘‘old maid’s 
wedding,” because it never comes off. 

Marriage is a serious thing. In other words, 
a matrimonial match is not to be made light of. 


It may be said of a man successful in love— 
He came, he saw, he conquered and she con- 
curred, 

Why shouldn't a boy throw dust in his 
teachers’ eyes? Because it may occasion harm 
to the pupil. 

Electric light in ice—not to eat, but for the 
purpose of illuminating ball-rooms—is an effect- 
ive novelty. 


Flossie (aged four)—Bobby, why do they call 
ministers doctors? Bobby (a lad of considerable 
information)—’Cos they make folks better. 


Chestnut is the fashionable color forhair. At 
a recent court ball it was generally noticed that 
almost everybody’s hair had this popular tinge. 


The eternal fitness of things is faithfully 
regarded when the remarks of a hail fellow 
well met are greeted with a storm of applause. 


A certain firm in the wine trade has issued a 
circular in which dt is stated that Lord —, 
= of the partners, is to be found in the office 

aily. 

‘** Was Rome founded by Romeo?” inquired a 
pupi: of the teacher. ‘* No my son,” replied 
the wise man, “it was Juliet who was found 
Cead by Romeo.” 

When a woman ‘tosses her head,” “throws 
her arms up” and “pitches her voice” we 
arrive at the conclusion that she is trying to 
throw berself away. 


In a ball-room assembly a soft young man 
said to a sweet girl, ‘‘May I sit on your right 
hand?” Her quick answer was, ‘‘ Why, of 
course not! You'd better take a chair.” 


In ancient days the most celebrated precept 
was *‘ Know thyself.” In modern times it has 
been supplanted by the more fashionable 
maxim, ‘*‘ Know thy neighbor, and everything 
about him.” 

Foud Mother—Well, Bessie, now that you 
have seen your cousin Walter, what do you 
think of him? Did he leave a pleasant impres 
sion? Bessie—Oh, yes, mamma. He kissed 
me. 

She (gazing upward)—How bright the stars 
are to-night, Mr. Sampson! He (promptiy)— 
They are not brighter, Miss Clara, than—than 
— She (softly)—Than what, Mr. Sampson? 
He—Than they were last night. 


It was Washington Irving who said that 
‘“‘with every exertion the best of men can do 
but a moderate amount of good, but it seems 
in the power of the most contemptible indivi- 
dual to do incalculable mischief.” 


‘““Vatasdranch ding! Efery dimes I meet 
dot man I dinks he was somepody else, undt I 
schmiles ; undt he dinks I vas somepody else, 
undt he schmiles; undt den ven ve ged glose 
dogedder ve findts it was neider of us. 


Young Housekeeper (to fish dealer)—What 
kind of fish have you this morning? Fish 
Dealer—How would you like some nice striped 
bass, mum? Y. H. (hesitatingly)—No, I think 
1 would like something in a small check. 


A handkerchief-holder has been patented. It 
is an article in the form of a brooch, with a pin 
to hold a handkerchief as in a clasp, while the 
device may be made in gold, or silver, or other 
material to make an attractive ornament. 


Charley (to his grett cousin, who is fishing) 
—Any bites, yet, Maud? Maud—Only a nibble 
ortwo. Charley—What would you do, Maud, 
if you should make as good a “catch” as I am 
said to be? Maud—Throw it back again, 
Charley. 

The Japanese Premier, Prince Kung, ad- 
dressed General Grant, when he was in Japan, 
in English, so called. Endeavoring to compli- 
ment him that he was born to command, he 
said, ‘‘Sire, brave generale, you vos made to 
order.” 

There is a new freak amongst women who go 
to concerts, ‘They sit and knit. The other 
night a lady in a conspicuous position knitted 
vigorously ; at all events her hands were in 
constant movement. The hands were white 
and covered with jewels, 

Mrs. De Baggs—Ah, my dear, you have 
mnissed a treat of a lifetime. You shovld have 
gone to Mrs, Dasenbury’s social. De Bongton, 
the poet, read twenty selections from his own 
works, It was delightful! Mrs. Begley--Do 
you understand French? Mrs. De Bagges—I? 
Oh, dear, no! But the accent! I did so enjoy 
the accent! 


A city merchant said to his wife, in anticipa- 
tion of the anniversary of her natel day: ‘ Dar- 
ling mine, I will make you a present of twelve 
spoons. Shall they be of gold or silver?” She 
was silent. ‘*‘ Why do you not answer, darling 
mine?” At length she spoke thus: ‘‘ Adored 
one, speech is silver, silence is gold.” He gave 
her silver spoons for speaking. 


‘Does your wife ever pay you any compli- 
ments?’ asked Frederick Jimson of his friend 
Benderley. * Never,” replied acy yreiey 
* Well, mine does. She flatters me.” ‘Often?’ 
“Oh, yes, Beguentiy: pertionion’y in winter,’ 
replied Frederick. ‘“ Why does she flatter you 
so much in winter?” henever the coal fire 
needs replenishing, she points to the fireplace 
and says, ‘ Frederick, the grate,’” 
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In the Play. 





We were long-lost lovers brought face to face, 


And the audience fancied a world of bliss, 


As heart unto heart, in a clos2 embrace, 


Our lips were pressed in a lingering kiss. 


They didn’t detect the horrid frown 
She gave, as they rang the curtain down ! 


‘I'd as soon be embraced by a polar bear!” 
And her eyes were bright with a smothered ire, 


«Pa like to know what reason was there 


In snatchiog me up like a house afire?” 


‘* Your pardon, I know I’m not up in the role 
Of a lover, in clasping a maid soul to soul, 
But should we appear again on the boards ”— 
And I choked and sputtered 'twixt each of my words— 
‘Remembrance shall teach me a lover s constraint, 
And to deal very light with theatriszal paint!” 
Hous W. Fist. 


The Green Hills by the Sea. 


They stand together, hand in hand, 
While sigh fast follows sigh, 

For soon, by Fate's austere command, 
Their lips must breathe good-bye! 
Their hearts for comfort seek in vain, 

It comes not, cannot be, 
For one may ne’er behold again 
Those green hiils by the tea. 





She watches, in the distanze dim, 
A ship fast fade away, 

And O, her heart goes out to him, 
That, weary, weary day? 

“* Alas! I never knew before 

How dear he was to me! 

And—love ! thy feet may press no more 
Those green hills by the sea |” 


They stand together, as in youth, 
Now silver streaks the gold, 
Heart bound to heart by love and truth, 
As perfect as of old 
Ab, ‘tis not Jove that lasts a day, 
Like flow’rets of the lea, 
But love is love that lasts for aye, 
Like green hills by the sea! 
EpwarpD OxesProrp. 


The Legende of Eleanore. 





“Toere are bells afloat to-night in the waning summer 
light— 
From each gray steeple down the long valley to the town, 
I can hear th+m as I stand 
Facing death upon the shore, 
With the sea on either hand, 
With its sullen moaning roar ; 
And the high blue vault of heaven looks so far!” said 
Eleanore. 
Miserere, Domine ! 


‘* Miserere, Domine! Oh, good peeple, can ye see 
My death shudders from the land, where ye cower, hand in 
hand? 
Not a hand that dares to reach 
With a word of comfort now 
Through the men that line the beach ! 
Soldiers, steal-capped, in a row, 
Are ye cowards, that ye practice not the brave fine words 
ye preach?” 
Miszerere, Domine ! 


“‘Men should ever chiva!rous be! Yes, you said it unto 


a ie a 


me— 
You, Ronald, and you, Reuben—as we walked along last 
week. 
And you watch me from the land, 
All alone, at sveet eighteen, ] 
Naught but ribs of yellow sand 
The slow crawling sea between, : 
To die slowly in the twilight! Yes, men act not as they j 
speak |" ] 
Miserere Domine ! * 
“And my sin? Yes, tell it out till the pitying echoes 
shout— 
She died, this tender maiden, for her lover in the Spring ! . 
Say—aAll her fault was love— s 
Say—Now she rests in peace 
In the high blue heav'n-above, 
Where earth’s cares and sorrows cease. t 
But, was, the world is fair, and the swallow’s on the k 
wing !” f 
Miserere, Domine ! t 
“*O Percival, my heart, did we ever dream to part v 
When we wandered, lip to lip, in the perfumed lilac-grove ! c 
Did we dream that one dark day, t 
When the mist drave on the wind, t 
Hunted, desperate, at tay, t 
With the grisly foe behind, 0 
Weak and wounded, I should hide you near the nesting 
turtle dove?” a 
Miserere, Domine ! il 
‘Hide you? Yes, ye coward men! I fling hack the words * 
onin~ t 
He is hidden—hidden sa‘ely from your wrath and from 
your hate. ° 
Though the cruel creeping sea Pp 
Is slow rising wave by wave, v 
My secret down with me a 
Will lie silent in my grave. d 
What you hoped to wring ere death, e’en if won, would be te 
too late.” N 
Miserere, Demine | ; 
» 
** Ab, I shiver, for the sea has arisen to my kee, tl 
And I feel its icy fingers touch my warm and beating a 
breast ! hi 
O God—I stand again, al 
A happy girl and free, fc 
In the violet-scented lane, 
And Percival with me ! ei 
And the long sweet chime of wedding-bells has filled the he 
radiant West.” ve 
Miserere, Domine ! ce 
VOICES OF ANGELS IN THE AIR, di 
* 4gnus Dei! de 
Blest, forgiven, ¥ 
Lift her soul th 
To the gates of Heav’n | w 
“ Angel hands, ™s 
Sweet Eleanore, A 
Wait to open ca 
The heav'nly door. in 
“ Death will not sever ep 
Love trem thee ! ail 
Gloria tibi, 
Domine |!" 
‘Angel voines! Ah, my love—all around me, far and 
near, 
Bells and voices, angels waiting to receive my dying 
breath |! 
And the waves are on my brow ; 
But my cords are golden bands, 
And the sea is go'den now 
With the touch of angel-hands 
Earth's wedding-bells, adieu! Can this—can this be 
death 7” tic 
Gloria Domine ! wl 


C EC. W. 
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TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 








The melancholy days have come, 
The saddest of the year, 

When the spirit yearns for ‘‘ suthin’ ot,” 
And shunneth Lager Beer, 


ANON, 
* 


$3 954,650 is the net profit for the past year of 
‘Guinness, Son & Co., as stated in the report 
presented at the general meeting of the com- 
pany. Drinking in the old country is on the 
decrease, at least so say the temperance people, 
and I am inclined to think them in the right. 
so far as wines and liquors are concerned. Last 
year a London wine merchant assured me his 
sales had decreased fifty per cent. during the 
past ten years. At the same time my impres- 
sion is that the brewers are more than holding 
their own, and, for them at least, poverty and 
the workhouse are names which have no sin- 
ister meaning. 2 

I would that I could see no reason to doubt 
the genuineness of an “ experience” given by 
a respectable old Englishwoman at a Christian 
Scientists’ meeting in New York the other 
evening, or rather I would that I could share 
that simple faith and trust which evidently 
possessed the old lady when she said: ‘Oh, 
“allylooyer, lam blessed! The other night, as I 
was a-prayin’, the henemy came to me. ’Ee 
was big as a hox, an’ ’ee came a-bellerin’ and 
a-pawin dust and a snortin’, and ’ee roored at 
me, ‘You're lost! you’re lost!’ and I jest 
prayed ‘Elp! Elp!’ and the Spurrit came down 
and frighten’d ‘im away. Then I took the 
iLord for my physician. I’ad the skiatiky, the 
roomatiz and palsy in my borax, a lump in my 
breast, and the Lawd cured me in eight 
months, I remember the night ‘ee “cured me. 
*Allylooyer !” 

The Whitechapel horror is no doubt very 
foul, loathsome, and horrible. But when all is 
said and done, there is no reason why people 
should go into ecstacies of lunacy about it. it 
is difficult to regard one suggestion made as 
the product of anything but sheer lunacy. The 
people of East London, we are told, ‘“‘ must 
form themselves at once into vigilance com- 
mittees, with sub-committees, which should at 
once devote themselves to volunteer patrol 
work at night.” Up to this stage the proposal 
is sensible. But the absurdity is in what fol- 
lows: “The unfortunates who are the objects 
of the man-monster’s maliguity should »%e 
shadowed by one or two of the amateur patrols. 
They should be cautioned to walk in couples. 
Whistles, and a sigraling system should be 
provided, and means of suminoning a rescue 
‘force should be at hand. We are not sure that 
every London district should not make some 
effort of the kind.” The suggestion that every 
“unfortunate” in London should be shadowed 
‘by a couple of respectable householders with 
reserves in the rear ready to rush up on hear- 
ing a whistle, is the one gleam of the irresist- 
ibly comic in the whole of this gruesome 
tragedy. 


The Independence Belge says: Dr. Mac- 
kenzie’s coming book in reply to his German 
rivals will cite facts which the doctor says will 
prove that had he, instead of the German 
physicians, attended the late Emperor Fred- 
erick from the beginning of his sickness, the 
Emperor's life would have been prolonged 
twenty months. Dr. Mackenzie will also en- 
deavor to show that the treatment of Dr. Ger- 
hardt produced cancer. 


If the statement made by this Belgian news- 
paper be correct, then, I think Sir Morell Mac. 
kenzie should be muzzled. The subject is a pain- 
ful one, and the world has already been treated 
to nauseous doses of it during the past twelve 
months. The great specialist may have just 
cause for complaint but, even supposing that 
the German Faculty has crowded hinra little 
to the wall, -we don’t want to know,- now 
that all is over, that the late Emperor's agonies 
might have been prolonged for another twelve 
mouths, nor do we desire to have the distress- 
ing fact conclusively provedthat Dr. Gerhardt’s 
treatment produced cancer. It were well in 
this matter to let sleeping dogs lie. 

Since writing the above, I have assisted in 
paying the last offices at the grave of one 
whose loss Canadian literature can but ill 
afford. Though not altogether unexpected, the 
death of John Charles Dent was a great shock 
to a large circle of friends and admirers. Of 
Mr. Dent I might, with propriety, say much. 
So marvellously retentive was his memory, 
that the slightest detail, once laid hold of, was 
never forgotten by him. So omnivorous was 
his reading, that I am able to name but few 
among us whe are his equals in general in- 
formation. His acquaintance with books was 
great, and what he did not immediately know, 
he, at least, knew where to find. Such was the 
variety of his information, and such his 
copiousness of communication, that scarcely a 
diay passes in which I do not feel that I have 
derived some advantage from his friendship. 
For some weeks he had been ailing, yet up to 
the early part of last week it was supposed the 
worst had been passed, The last time I con- 
versed with him he seemed wonderfully better. 
Alas! it was but the last flicker of the spent 
candle, and on Thursday afternoon, ere the even- 
ing bell of St. Simon's had ceased ringing, his 
spirit had swiftly and suddenly passed te the 
silent majority. 

No earthly clinging— 

No lingering gaze— 

No strife at parting— 

No sore amaze ; 

But swiftly, gently, 

He pass'd away 

From the werld’s dim twilight 

To endless day. 

Sr. GEORGE. 

— ‘ 

We should often be ashamed of our best ac- 
tions if the world were witness to the motives 
which impelled us,— Huchefoucauld. 


In the Pastor’s Parlor. 





Interview with Rev. Dr. Thomas of Jarvis 
Street Baptist Church on Pastoral Work. 


Dr. Thomas—‘“ You need not be told that it 
is one of the most difficult departments of our 
work—at least that is my own personal experi- 
ence. In dealing with those who come to you 
with earnest inquiries about their souls there 
needs to be clearness of conception witt. regard 
to their attitude and whole past history and 
education. You need to know so much about 
the individual and there is so much depending 
upon the impression made upon him at the 
time that its importance weighs upon me and 
I never so much feel like saying ‘ who is suf- 
ficient for these things’ as after I have been at 
aninquiry meeting. I believe that sometimes 
formidable difficulties that present themselves 
to the mind of the thoughtful man have been 
considered and measurably determined upon 
previous to coming to me. Of course a man 
has come to the point of decision before he 
comes.” 

“ By decision you mean with regard to his 
wants?” 

‘* Yes, the attitude of his soul is determined ; 
he wants to know; he is tosome extent willing 
to do. He has come to that point where he 
says ‘I am resolved what to do.’” 

** What does he desire to know; in the great 
majority of cases what is the first question?” 

“I may say, previous to answering that, that 
there are no two that can be treated alike. 
And then the variety is so great; there are 
quite a number of cranks.” 

‘*T presume vou must find out that a man is 
not a crank first ?” 

‘* First of all I find out what the man is, and 
then I adapt the instruction which I give 
upon the knowledge I have received in that in- 
terview. Perhaps al] I can do, really, is to 
have a clear idea in my mind as to how to deal 
with that man when I ask him to come again. 
The crauk I dispose of at once.” 

‘*How do you detect him?” 

“*I generally detect him by a manifest 
evidence of his insincerity on the surface. 
He has a large number of questions that 
any idiot could ask that cannot be answered. 
He begins generally with creation, and if I per- 
mitted him to go on he would finish with Reve- 
lations. There is another class not very far 
removed from the crank—the curious and 1n- 
quisitive. They may be sincere, but they want 
to know a great many things. They are more 
anxious to know than they are to be spiritually 
benefited. It is very difficult to know how to 
deal with them. Then there are Christians 
who are in doubt and darkness.” 

“Do you mean the mentally weak brother 
and sister?” 

‘*I mean those whom I would accept as Chris- 
tians, who have perhaps made profession of 
Christianity and who have lived Christian lives 
and yet have never stood out clearly in the 
light.” 

‘“*What do you think is the cause of that 
mental uncertainty? It troubles so many who 
are sincere and introspective.” 

**I believe one cause is that they don’t under- 
stand the plan of salvation. They have no 
clear conception as to what the gospel is, that it 
is a finished work, which they by faith have 
accepted. If it is really what they profess to 
believe it to be there is no uncertainty about 
it; it is not a work of which they perform a 
part and of which the Lord Jesus Christ per- 
forms the other part. If they had aclear con- 
ception of Christ being the ‘end of the law for 
righteousness to every one that believeth’ 
there would be none of that darkness. Yet I 
find it common. The fundamental reason for 
the difficulty is a failure to grasp the gospel 
idea.” 

‘* What would you call the gospel idea?” 

‘*That Jesus Christ is a complete perfect 
Saviour to everyone who really accepts Him, 
based upon this passage, and many others, that 
He is ‘the end of the law for righteousness to 
everyone that believeth’; that the believer 
stands before God as having fultilled that law.” 

**Do you think that answer intelligible to the 
ordinary hearer?” ; : 

“It may not be at once, but it is a very 
simple statement which any man should be 
able to grasp. And there are many other pass- 
ages of similar import which I offer.” 

**Do you imagine it is better to answer in the 
exact scripture or to give an everyday expres- 
sion?” 

“I think that the more effective way in all 
matters of religious difficulty is to bring the 
word of God itself and place that right before 
them. My statement may be disputed, and 
even my representation of a scripture fact may 
have certain shadings that may not be quite ir 
accordance with scripture, but there is the 
Word of God itself. I go upon the basis that 
there is no disputing that.” 

“But you would supplement that with ex- 
planations ?” 

“Yes, if there would be a question asked 
concerning a difficulty, and the inquirer would 
say, ‘That is not very clear to me,” then I 
would indulge in explanation and endeavor to 
make it, by the use of illustration in a way 
that suggested itself to my mind at the time, 
clear to the mind.” 

** What 1s the first question the sincere soul 
seeking for salvation ordinarily asks?” 

‘““It depends entirely upon who it is, 
There would be a large number of persons— 
the larger number probably—who really have a 
deep sense of sin. They would ask a very 
different question from every one of the others. 
They are really enquirers; they are What we 
would call seekers after salvation. They feel 
their need ; they have been convicted of sin, as 
we say, and they want the Saviour, and it is 
very easy to deal with them,” 

‘* What do they ask?” 

‘Well, it may not be put in these exact 
words, but the import of it is, ‘ What shall I do 
to be saved?’” : 

** And, shortly, what do you say ?” 

‘I deal with persons who are really contrite, 
whom I have every evidence to satisfy me are 
crushed under a sense of their sin, by bringing 
forward the promises of the gospel.” 

**T would like to hear it as you would say it 
tothem. I would like to have you and the 
enquirer, as it were, vis-a-vis,” 

‘““When a man says,*What shall I de to 
be saved?’ the scriptural answer is * Believe on 


the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved,’ 
Then there is another answer I generally use, 
altogether scriptural language, ‘If thou shalt 
confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, 
and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath 
raised Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.’ 
I would explain to him that he had to deal not 
with a creed, not with a system of doctrine 
but with a person ; he was to accept this person 
as his Saviour, as the one who had come to this 
world just to meet his want, and who had done 
a work that met it. Now ‘He that believeth 
on the Son hath everlasting life;’ there it is, 
brought right before you, I would turn to the 
passages and let him see them in their proper 
scriptural relation. If they have the sense of 
sin there are any number of passages that can 
convey the simple, full, satisfying gospel to the 
mind right at once. Of course, even those who 
I say are really deeply convicted aud contrite, 
and anxious about their soul’s salvation may 
have difficulties. There are persons who are 
very earnest that would hesitate to go 
a step further because of certain things 
that have come into their minds—the in 
consistencies of professing Christians perhaps. 
Now the man has come to that condition in 
which he is intensely anxious to become a 
Christian himself, and yet he cannot rid him- 
self of certain impressions that have been made 
upon his mind by contact with those who have 
professed, and that is ome of the greatest diffi- 
culties, It is often used I believe where per- 
sons are not very sincere, to palliate their own 
sin, but nevertheless it often influences men 
who are sincere and earnest.” 

‘We will call that difficulty number one; 
what will be difficulty number two?” 

**That would be an external difficulty. Of 
course those difficulties would vary with the 
character of the individual. That always has 
to be kept in view. The difficulty of a large 
majority would be just simply difticulties such 
as, ‘How can I believe? What am I to be. 
lieve?’ The individual has come into that 
condition in which he is ready to do anything 
but accept the truth. There is belief, of 
course, there is an acceptance of the facts 
beforehand; you have to prove nothing. 
And then there would be the difficulty, 
‘How can I be certain about this matter?’ 
You tell them how, *‘ Well, how am I to grasp 
this thing?) How am I to believe?) What is 
believing?’ and that class of difficulties.” 

‘““What would you say to the question of 
‘What is believing?’ in short, as you would 
answer 4n inquirer in your room.” 

“Tt is very difficult to answer in a short sen- 
tence, ‘ What is believing?’” 

‘*Do you ever use concisely formulated an- 
swers to ordinary questions?” 

**No, I have never done so,” 

“ Do you not think it would be a good thing?” 

**Possibly it might; I have left myself en- 
tirely free, and have often felt myseif embar- 
rassed by having done it. There are times in 
preaching, or writing an article, when mental 
processes are slow and the memory fails to 
bring up the passages that are most needful, 
and I really believe it would be a very excellent 
thing for any pastor to have some definite 
formula, of course, deviating from it as he 
necessarily would under certain § circum- 
stances.” 

**Don't you think there is a great deal of 
ambiguity in the answers given to the in- 
guirer? Such as leave him as much at sea as 
before.” 

‘* Unquestionably ; I often feel myself when 
I have done the very best I could that there 
is no work in which I engage in which I 
seem to accomplish so little. I often feel that 
I have not met the inquirer’s need and yet I 
fall back upon the conviction that it is not in 
my power to meet his need. Spiritual things, 
after all, are spiritually discerned; you must 
have grace, you must have something other 
than I can give or anybody else can give to see 
spiritual truth and appreciate it in its fullest 
sense. I am more convinced of it when I have 
seen individuals in total darkness, when all 
that I could dohad failed, and then in the most 
simple and extraordinary manner they would 
emerge into the clearest possible conception of 
things, pass out of darkness into marvelous 
light; and persons of very little intellectual 
vigor would astonish me with the clearness of 
their views and with the brightness and satis- 
factory nature of their replies.” 

“T want to get the method of each pastor in 
dealing with these cases so that. they will be 
able to inspect the work of one another. Now 
what is your method ?” 

“I can give you in just a few sentences what 
my method is. As [{ said at the beginning, I 
first of all endeavor to find out whom I am talk- 
ing to; what he is, what his education has 
been, what his social surroundings have been ; 
what his temptations have been, and try and 
get a clear conception in my mind as to the 
character of the man previous to his having 
been touched by divine impressions, Then I 
proceed accordingly : I can ask him questions 
or he may ask me questions. I have no 
definite plan ; the method forms itself accord- 
ing to circumstances and develops with the 
particular intellect with which I am deal- 
ing, only that my aim is to find out whether 
a man is really convicted of sin, is brought 
to feel his need of a Saviour and has an 
intelligent conception of his position, or is just 
simply grasping after some advantage to be 
realized in the future. I want to know that he 
is really coming to God through Jesus Christ to 
satisfy the need of his nature.” 

‘In the causes of men seeking you do you 
find a great variety, or is it very frequently 
remorse or sorrow ?” 

**In achurch where there is a iarge Sunday 
school and considerable influence at work at 
home, there are young persons who come in 
who really open out just as a flower does in 
the spring time.” 

‘That is the natural development of children 
of Christian parents. Do these furnish the 
majority of your enquirers?” 

“Yes, except occasionally, when there are 
revival waves; but the majority of enquirers 
ace, as far as my experience has gone, really 
persons who have come into the church casually 
and have liked it and have come again and be- 
come impressed. If I were to except the natural 
flow of children of church members the larger 
number of enquirers would be those who had 
no sympathy with the Baptist Church before 
they came into the Church—who, perhaps, had 
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known nothing about ours. I have had many 
such to whom this matter would come right 
home.” 

“Socially, what class?” 

“Of the middle class, and a great many of 
the lower class, too.” 

“Are the majority of your enquirers fe- 
males?” 

“Tea,” 

**Quite a considerable majority?” 

‘* Well, yes, though last year out of eighty-five 
I baptized and received into the church—we 
received into the church a much larger number 
than that—but actually by baptism, I think the 
majority of them was not very great on that 
side.” 

‘** Were they mostly people in service?” 

‘* Not last year; they were largely children of 
our own members.” 

‘**And the really poor—do you have many ?” 

** No, we have very few that may be regarded 
as really poor and dependent. Of course, we 


have a few that the church support partially if | 


not altogether.” 


**Do you find that that class of people, who | 


are looking for support, sometimes endeavor to 
place themselves with you?” 

‘*There are instances in which that is the 
case, but we have not had really very much to 
awaken suspicion in that direction. ¢ . 
I prepared a book some years ago for enquirers, 


but I discovered that it was on too high a | 


plane. They want the truth in the simplest 
possible form, in a wonderfully simple form.” 

**Do you find much difference between the en- 
quirers here and those in Philadelphia ?” 

** Not very much ; the churches are as similar 
as any two churches on this continent.” 

‘* Of the enquirers who come to you, do any 
return ?” 

‘Yes, a large percentage. There are some 
who come no more, but very few. There are 
those who come and the treatment they receive 
is such that I never expect to see them again, 
and yet I am oftentimes astonished to find that 
those very persons instead of being unfavorably 
impressed are favorably influenced because 
they have come to see that that was the treat- 
ment they needed, At the time perhaps they 
would not be pleased. If a person comes in for 
the sole purpose of presenting difficulties and 


airing his particular views and crochets, I deal | 
very straightforwardly and honestly with him. | 


I tell him that I have no time for shat 
sort of thing, that my object is to meet 
those who are anxious about 

soul’s salvation, and if I am at all 


has difficulties which it would be desirable to 
remove, I say, * Now I will be glad to give you 
an evening any time but not to-night. 
for special work, and I am dealing with pe: sons 
who really want to see me for the most impor- 
tant and urgent reasons, and these things are 
secondary and I may meet you and talk them 
over again.’” 

‘*Do you find despair sometimes?” 

‘“‘There are some instances, but generally 
speaking it is really based on constitutional 
causes.” 

** Do you discover that the fear of committing 
the unpardonable sin troubles people some- 
times?” 

“ Very seldom.” 

“Do you consider that a sort of religious 
mania?” 

‘* Yes, it is a type of insanity.” 

‘“*Do you have many children, that is, to 
whom you can hardly speak clearly ; and if 8o, 
do you send them to their parents?” 

‘* Yes, [have had children from the ages of 
ten to fourteen in the inquiry meeting during 
the whole winter.” 

‘““And you ordinarily send them to their 
parents?” 

‘*No, I would request the assistance of some- 
one who I thought was able to attend to 
them until I was able to give them my at- 
tention personally, and then I would gather 
them tegether and give them biblical instruc- 
tion. Perhaps I would ask a few questions 
that bore on their religious life personally to 
each one, and then I would perhaps talk about 


the Bible, about the books of the Bible; talk | ; 


about Genesis, what it was about; about 
Exodus and Leviticus, etc. I would endeavor 
to get those boys and girls to be able to use 
their Bibles. If they wanted to know abeut the 


history of Christ—where to find it, or the his- | 


tory of the Church, where to find it; if they 
wanted to know what special object Peter had 
in writing his epistles—where to find it. I 
drill them in the things that pertain to the 
Bible that are very helpful to a young per- 
son in the use of the book, and are inter. 
esting and increase their ioterest in it. I 
have given talks of that kind every Monday 
night, after inquiry meeting was over, to the 
young during the whole winter. I would per- 
haps ask a question or two bearing on their ex- 
perience, because they didn’t come to theinquiry 
meeting for that kind of instruction. Theyreally 
came because they wanted to join the church. 
Some little fellows get fearfully anxious, bat they 
are kept back—kept interested and not dis- 
couraged, and perhaps I would close and get 
every one of them to offer a little prayer spon- 
taneously.” 

‘*: Do you find it beneficial to engage in prayer 
with inquirers? or do you frequently practice 
it?” 

“I govern myself by circumstances. If I 
have met a person who has a difficulty, and 
after I have endeavored to meet it as well as I 
can, if tae time and place are favorable, I offer 
prayer with him, asktng the Lord to make 
plain what we had been considering. Person- 
ally, if the inquirer came here to me and he 
was the oniy one I would do it every time. I 
find it very beneficial, and the reason why I ever 
refrain from it is because I may find the sur- 
rounding conditions unfavorable.” 

‘“* With regard to sick-beds and death-beds— 
do you see much of what is spoken of as death- 
bed repentance, the change of mental attitude 
in what they fear to be a fatal sickness?” 

‘** Personally, I place very little confidence in 
any testimonies that are made on a sick-bed.” 

**Does it meet you often?” 

‘“*Not very often. I have had very few in- 
stances in which professions made on what 
was feared to be a death-bed exercised any influ- 
ence on their subsequent life. Personally, I 
discountenance this anxiety that persons have 
wher they get sick to see the pastor. That, 
really, has a Romish flavor. When a person 


their | 
im- | 
pressed with his sincerity, and think that he | 


This is | 
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has a friend sick they often send for me as if I 
could do anything. I try in every instance to 
get them to feel there is no virtue in my com- 
ing. Sometimes I am called at a very late 
hour to see a child that is very sick, perhaps a 
babe.” 

‘““ Would you not go in that case—tu soothe 
the mother?” 

“TI never fail to go for that reason, because 
my sympathy prompts me. I am glad to stand 
by the mother at such a time, but I am always 
afraid of there being the impression that any- 
thing I may do may determine the salvation of 
that child, because my belief is that the child 
is all right anyway.” . 


Dr. Thomas—“* There is another class of ques- 
tions that puzzle the inquirer—those that have 
to be answered generally before he will come 
near the pastor.” 

‘What would you consider 
tions?” 

“I think it would be an exceedingly proper 
thing for you to find out. It would do usa 
great deal of good for a layman to put these 
things plainly before us.” 

‘‘But I can only find out from pastors.” 

“No. There is a large class of people who 
are in antagonism to religion, doubtless be- 
cause they don’t think—because they have not 
permitted themselves to inquire into these 
matters, They disbelieve the Bible, and will 
talk about certain difficulties; but it is not 
because they have examined them. It would 
be well to deal with these men from a secular 
standpoint. I would be exceedingly glad to 
have half-adozen of these questions which 
bother people who are in antagonism to the 
Church and everything pertaining to it. I 
would be glad to know what they were, and 
would be glad to preach from them.” 

I promised to make inquiries concerning 
these points, and will give them at the con- 
| clusion of my interviews with the clergymen. 
Don. 


such ques- 








Transfusion of Ivory. 


| 





| Bather—Say, sonny ! I lost my teeth out 
when I took that last dive. Run up to the 


hotel and tell my wife to send down my spare 
set, will yer? 





| 








Little Jimmy Fisher (an hour later)—Dinged 
| fever I see a blackfish fitted with a chewer 
| like that afore !—Judge. 





Misjudged. 

In his early youth Carl Maria Von Weber 
showed but [little aptitude for music, and his 
tutor Fridolin, who had often rapped him on 
| the knuckles for his want of attention during 
| the violin lessons, one day threw down his bow 

in a passion, saying: 
| ‘It’s nota bit of use, Carl; you'll never make 
| @ musician !” 
| A similar remark was made by Richard Wag- 

ner's stepfather after the latter had heard him 
play the Bridal Wreath from the Freyschutz 
on the piano. George Bizet, the composer of 
Carmen, had attained to riper years when a like 
unfavorable judgment was passed upon him. 
At the age of twenty-nine he had conferred 
upon him the great Prix de Rome of the Paris 
Conservatory, which provides for a three years’ 
residence in Italy. Bizet spent nearly the 
whole of that time in Rome, paying only a fly- 
ing visit to Naples,where he had no opportunity 
to deliver a letter of recommendation from his 
tutor Carafa to Mercadante. On his return to 
Rome, however, he thought he would see what 
the old gentleman had to say about him. Break- 
ing open the letter he read as follows: 

**My old Friend—I strongly recommend to 
you the bearer of these lines, i. Bizet, a laure- 
ate of our institute: he is an amiable young 
man, a splendid fellow who deserves every 
encouragement, but (between you and me) he 
has not a spark of musicai taient |” 








Numismatic Curiosity. 

With what perfect assurance of victory the 
French entered upon the war with Germany in 
the year 1870 is seen by a medal struck about 
that time, of which very few specimens are now 
in existence. The reason for this scarcity 
probably lies in the fact that the Government 
tried to suppress it after their disasters in the 
field. The medal, which was evidently coined 
at the mint, is of the size and value of a five- 
franc piece, and displays on its face the laurel- 
canaane head of the Emperor with the in- 
scription : ‘‘ Napoleon III., Imperator,” On the 
reverse we read : “ Finis Germaniz, 1870.” One 
of these medals was lately sold at Leipsic for a 
hundred marks, 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Mr. Borth found upon inquiry at ‘The 
Golden Apple” that Hewetsron, after his ca- 
rouse with the redoubtable Dick, had, with 
the exception of taking a nap at short inter- 
vals, devoted himself to drinking — right 
on until the next morning; also that he had 





had his breakfast in his own room, and had | 


then gone straight off to Carnarvon, with his 
boxes, in the carrier's cart. This information 
did away with the theory of his having hid- 
den the jewels on his way from the house, as 
he would certainly not have gone away from 
the neighborhood leaving his booty vehind 
him. Then the case narrowed itself down to 
one of two theories—either the man was inno- 
cent or he had had an accomplice in the rob- 
bery, who had been waiting outside the house 
to carry Off the studs at once. 

On that same day the detective went to 
Pentre-bach ; and in the evening, after the 
house.dinner was over, he obtained an inter- 
view with the suspected man, sending in his 
name as an agent foranew patent plate-polish- 
ing powder, which subterfuge he threw aside 
as soon as de encered the butler’s pantry. 

* Heffermann sent me down to see you,” he 
said. shutting the door with a great show of 
caution. “ They are beginning at last to make 
a stir at Mr. Tennant’s place, and he thought 
you had better be warned, in case you wouldn't 
care to risk staying out the fuss in the neigh- 
borhood.” 

**What fuss? What risk?” asked the man, 
looking startled, but not actually alarmed, and 
showing no consciousness at the mention of 
Heffermann’s pame, 

* Clever old fox!” thought Borth. ‘ He has 
kept his name out of it.” And then he became 
aware that Hewetson had been at the brandy 
ugain, d 

* Why, the property that was missed just at 
the time you left there,” went on the detective 
—**they are beginning to make inquiries about 
it at Jast, and we thought perhaps you would 
like to get away foratime. If you would care 
to run across and have a look at the States, for 
instance, we are quite willing to pay all ex- 

nses,” 

**Now look here,” said Hewetson, drawing 
up and fixing his bloodshot eyes upon the de- 
tective's face—** I don’t know what the dickens 
you're talking about, and don't want to know ; 
but you have made a very offensive remark. 
You say some property was missed just at the 
time I lefs Bryn-mawr. Put that way, it 
sounds uncommonly like an_ insinuation 
against my honesty. If thatis what you mean, 
I must ask you to take it back. This is the 
first I have heard of anything being missed ; 
and, if people are mixing me up in it, I can 
guess who has put that idea into their heads— 
that old she-cat Mrs. Price! How that woman 
does hate me, to be sure! I don't know who 
you are or who sent you here, but you have 
made a mistake. I've done nothing that is 
bad enough to drive me out of the country.” 

* Well, they think you have, anyway,” re- 
turned Borth. ‘ You see they have got hold of 
that story of yours about the ghost. Now it 
happens, unfortunately for you, that something 
was stolen out of that end of the house that 
very night when you were, by your own show- 
ing, prowling about atter every one else was in 
bed,” 

‘Heaven be good to me.” cried Hewetson, 
“if that ghost isn't going to bring misfortune 
on me this time, instead of one of the family!” 

**But you know it does look queer your be- 
ing there at that time in the morning.’ 

I know it does!" heexclaimed. ‘I know 
that as well as you; I saw that tor myself when 
Mr. Brande was talking to me, only three 
nights ago, about this very thing. But may I 
never pass out of that door again, except asa 
stitfened corpse, if | went after anything more 
than a bottle of brandy that I had hidden in Mr. 
Tennant’s wardrobe! I had hale undressed, 
when I felt a nasty nervous feeling come over 
me; and I knew I shoulcn’t sleep a wink the 
night through unless I haa some brandy to quiet 
me. I had drunk the last drain I had yot in my 
pantry before 1 came up to bed. and I felt I 
couldn’t go down to the cellar in the silent 
night ; and then I remembered having put that 
bottle in the master’s dressing-room. Well, I 
knew it was risky to fetch it—that I should be 
kicked out if I was discovered; but, all the 
same, [ went—I couldn't help it—the brandy 
drew me on in spite of myself. But I didn't 
get it afcer all, for when I was half-way down 
the passage I saw that awful thing in front of 
me; and you can easily believe I didn’t goa 
step farther aiter that. I went back to my 
room and sat on the side of my-bed with my 
teeth chattering until it was broad daylight, 
and then I went down and got some brandy 
from the cellar; but I made up my mind that 
nothing should induce me to pass another night 
in that house. and I didn’t.” 


As Borth listened, a new idea occurred to 


him. What if the ghost were the robber? 
Hewetson’s manner was convincing him 
against his will that the mao wasinnocent. This 


poor, nerveless. frightened, drink-sodden wretch 
would never have had the courage and clear- 
headedness to plan and carry out such a job as 
this. The detective knew to what lengths a 
drunkard will goto obtain drink, and he was 
satistied that, if the man had not had courage 
enough to carry him through the task of steal- 


ing a bottle of brandy, he would never have 
had the determination necessary for the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of the jewel ropbery. 


Was it not possible that the ghost he had seen 
had been in reality the thief? True, it was also 
possible that Hewetson had seen no ghost, that 
he had been the victim of a delusion created by 
the brandy-fumes in his besotted brain. At all 
events, both solutions of the mystery were 
equally probable. Mr. Brande Tennant had 
treated the story of the ghost with incredulous 
contempt, while, as a matter of fact, the whole 
pith of the affair might lie in that one point. 
With this idea Borth changed his plan of 
action. 

‘*Now look here, Mr. Hewetson,” he said, 
dropping the deception he had been indulging 
in and speaking out boldly—‘‘I may as well 
tell you the whole truth, and then you can do 
as you like with me—either call in the stable- 
men and have me kicked out forcibly or treat 
me fair and square, as I mean to treat you.” 


As Hewetson made no reply to this beyond 
opening his eyes and mouth and looking at the 
detective in stupid surprise. Borth went on—— 

‘*Tam a detective from Scotland Yard, and 
I'm down here to try to find out who stole this 
property of Mr. Tennant’s. I may as well tell 
you at once that you are the person I came ex- 
pressly to watch, for the gentlemen have both 


made up their minds that you are the thief—— | 


Stop a minute—don't bein ahurry! Just un- 
derstand the case thoroughly before you speak. 
Mr. Tennant is so anxious to have the identity 
of the thief settled that, rather than have any 
doubt left on the matter, he would undertake 
not to prosecute in return for a full confession. 
Do you quite take me? Suppose now—we're 
only supposing for the sake of making things 
plain—-suppose you had taken these missing 
articles—well, if you were to say to me now, 
before I leave this room, that you had, I am 
empowered by Mr. Tennant to promise you in 
his name that you shali not be interfered with 
at all, that you shall be left at liberty as you 
are now, and no notice taken. If, on the other 
hand, we are put to all the trouble and expense 
of tracing the robbery, and in the end we do 
trace it to you’’—he paused a moment to give 
fuller effect to this point—‘' why, then, things 
will be pretty hot for you |” 

“Tt’s no good,” said Hewetson, shaking his 
head. “If you sit there talking at me all night 
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it won't make any difference. I never touched 
any property of Mr. Tennant’s that I hadn't a 
right to, bar the brandy, and that we look upon 
as our perquisite.” 

Borth rose and put out his hand. 

“I believe you,” he said, and Hewetson, who 
had drawn back in momentary fear of the 
ofticer’s intention, recovered himself and shook 
hands. ‘*And now I want you to help me to 
catch the real thief. I have half an idea that 
this ghost who frightened you so much was 
the man we are after. What first put it into 
your head that it was a ghost at all and not a 
man?” . 

Hewetson sat thinking for a few moments 
with a puzzled look on his face. 

**It wasn't a man,” he said, decisively. ‘No 
man ever glided over the ground as that thing 
did, without a sound of a footstep. Then it 
was all white and taller than any man I've 
ever seen. 

“The silence might be the result of list slip- 
pers ” returned Borth, *‘ A well-trained London 
thief doesn’t go walking about a house in the 
dead of nizht in creaking hob-nailed-boots, A 
sheet would manage the white business and 
the height, too, if he let it trail in the darkn:ss 
behind him. By-the bye, had you a candle?” 

**No; I had left my candle on the stairs round 
the correr. I knew the way I wanted to go; 
and, besides, the moon was shining in at the 
end window as bright as day. And that re 
minds me”—in a more assured voice—‘‘of 
another reason why I knew it was no man I 
saw in the south corridor that morning. No 
man that I have heard of ever vanished 
through a wall—and that’s what that thing 
did, as surely as I am sitting here this night ! 
lsaw it standing with its back to me in the 
shadow beyond the moonlight. The window 
doesn't reach right across the end of the cor- 
ridor, and it looked to me as if the white figure 
had propped itself up against the empty space 
of pannelling next to the window; and then all 
of a sudden, while my. eyes were tixed upon it, 
it vanished through the wall. 

“Is there a door anywhere near where it 
stood ?” 

‘*Not for aclear twelve feet down the pass- 
age on either side.” 

‘““And you're sure it didn’t go through the 
window instead of the wall?” 

‘Quite sure. It couldn't have gone through 
the window without coming ixto the moonlight 
again; and that was just what I was watching 
for. 1 wanted it to come out of the shadow to 
see what it was like. I had been too startled 
when I first saw it to take much notice of how 
it lcoked when it was in the moonlight.” 

‘**Did you go up and look at the place where 
it had vanished after it had gone?” 

‘Not me! That finished me! When I saw 
it disappear right through the solid wall like 
that, I’'d had enough of it. I couldn’s believe it 
had gone at first, and-I watched a little while, 
thinking my sight had played me false and thas 
it must be there still. But, when I was quite 
sure it wasn’t there, I felt rather nervous, and 
I went back and picked up my candle and got 
to my own room as fast as I could. I locked 
myself safely in, and, as I said before, sat on 
the side of my bed, shaking as if I nad the 
ague, until it was broad daylight.” 

** And you're sure in your own mind that it 
wasn’t all brandy from beginning to end?’ 

* As sure as I am that it wasn’t anything 
human! Bless you, when you're light in the 
head from drink, you've always got half an 
idea that sour senses are making a fool of you, 
unless you're right down mad! And, another 
thing, when you come to yourself, you ain’t 
difficult to persuade that what you have seen 
is all fancy. Now nothing on earth, orin heaven 
for that matter, would persuade me that what 
I saw that night was fancy!” 

* It’s all very queer,” said Borth; “‘ and the 
worst of it is that none of it throws the least 
— on the whereabout of Mr. Tennant’s pearl 
studs.” 

**Good gracious !"’ cried Hewetson, springing 
to his feet in his astonishment. ‘* You don't 
mean to say it’s those pearl studs that have 
gone. 

Borth now felt fully satisfied of the man's 
innocence. He had made this abrupt mention 
of the studs, after having carefully avoided 
naming them all through the interview, hoping 
to catch Hewetson tripping even yet. Had the 
man known all the time what it was that had 
been stolen, the chances were ten to one that 
he would have forgotten they had not been 
men‘tioned before and would not have shown 
the least surprise when they were named for 
the first time. 

‘If I didn’t say something of that kind to 
Mrs. Price the last night I was at Bryn-mawr!” 
he went on. ‘And you say they were stolen 
that very night?” 

* At any rate, they've never been seen since,” 
said Borth. : 

“Well, that’s warpene tenets ae extraor- 
dinary! You see the ghost ows his work, 
and no mistake! Whenever he’s seen it always 
means misfortune for the Tennants in some 
form or other; and, by Jingo, it’s come this 
time! Why, I heard Mr. Tennant say that 
very night that those studs were worth twelve 
hundred pounds! What a haul!” 

Borth knew enough of his calling to feel sure 
that this was not the talk of a guilty man, For 
the second time he recognized that he had 
utterly failed. But there was this difference 
between his failure here and his failure with 
Mr. Hetfermann—here he felt sure he knew ali 
there was to know of thetruth; with Heffer- 
mann he thought it was very likely he knew 
nothing of the actual state of the case. 

The only thing to be done was to get back to 
London and tind some means of obtaining in- 
formation from Heffermann’s correspondents 
without — direct communication with that 
gentleman himself. He might have to work 
from one to another through a dozen or so of 
the agents employed by the cunning little 
German before he hit on the right can bee he 
would doitintime. He had cleared up many 
a more hopeless mystery than this looked now, 
and it was the kind of task he liked, too. For 
all that, however, it was with a very preoccu- 
pied air that he answered Brande’s eager ques- 
tioning the next morning, when he retarned to 
Bryn-mawr to take final instructions before he 
left again for town, 

“There's no mistaking it, sir,” he said; 
‘things do look almost at a dead-lock. I can’t 
stir a finger more down here. That Hewetron 
is as innocent of the robbery as I am; and the 
only course I can suggest is to go back to the 
other end of the trai! once more, and trace the 
plunder back by all the hands it bas passed 
though until we get down here again.” 

Brande felt miserable as he listened. While 
he had believed Hewetson was the thief, he 
had been all eagerness to push on the inquiry; 
but, now that it seemed he had been mistaken, 
his ardor cooled down under the influence of 
his returning fears, ‘Trace the plunder back 
by afi the hands it has passed through until we 
get down here again.” Ay, there it was! Who- 
ever they suspected, however far they traveled 
in their search for evidence, it must inevitably, 
sooner or later, bring them back to Bryn-mawr 
again. The thief must have been a resident in 
the house—there was no getting away from 
that fact ; and, strive as he would, he could not 
keep a little of the old doubt and fear from 
creeping back to his heart as the irresistible 
force of this argument was borne in upon him. 
If Hewetson were innocent, it seemed to him 
that no other solution of the mystery was 
possible. , 

Borth touched on his theory concerning the 
individuality of the ghost and the robber, 
which revived to some extent Brande's hope of 
finding a way out of thie intricase tangle; but 


it was at best a very faint hope, for he thought 
with the detective, that the chances were at 
least twenty to one in favor of the ghost being 
nothing but a chimera of “the: man’s half. 
drunken imagination. Still the remaining 
chance, poor as it was. that there might have 
been a burglar in the house that night, sent 
down from town expressly to steal the famous 
pearls, encouraged him to continue the investi- 
gation. Had it not been for this, he would 
have stopped it at once. 

**You see, sir,” said the detective to Mr. 
Tennant, as he was taking a hasty meal before 
starting on his return journey, ‘“‘the only way 
out that I can see now is this—Lady Du Quesne 
may have said something about your pearls to 
some of the people she went to when she was 
searching about, and they in turn may have re- 
peated it, without any dishonest motive, to 
some of their agents—queer people some of 
them —and then there would be a regular cam- 

aign planned to get at your jewels. Why. lve 

nown a man told off for a job like this who 
took three months to bring it off! I suppose 
you've not had any new servant in the house, 
have you?” : 

‘*No,” returned Mr, Tennant, a little wearily. 
‘* Hewetson was the first new servant we had 
had in the house for two years at least.” 

‘Then, it’s of no use wasting time on that 
road,” said the detective, as he rose and but- 
toned his coat. ‘1'l! keep you well posted as 
to my movements, sir. It may necessary 
for me to run over to Paris to see this gentle- 
man that Heffermann told us about, who made 
those substitutes for Lady Thingamy s pearls ; 
but, if I miss a post, a wire to headquarters 
will find me. They always know where weare.” 

Brande drove Mr. Borth into Carnarvon, and 
returned in a most depressed state of mind. 
But in his uncle's presence he displayed a 

| cheerfulness he was far from feeling ; he would 
not for the world have had him guess that 
there was a doubt left in his mind about Molly, 
so he forced a tlow of spirits that carried them 
successfully through the evening. The day 
after to-morrow, he told himself thankfully, 
would see the last of this continual strain to 
keep up appearances. They would then be 
married and able to put up with their misery 
away from uncle's Griffiths’ kindly watchful- 
ness. There would be a little comfort in the 
knowledge that, if they showed a sign of the 
trouble in their hearts, it would at least hurt 
no one but themselves. 


(To be concluded next week.) 
———_-_. 


Walking Out. 

In the humble classes, in England, walk- 
ing out with a girl, if the promenades are 
sufficiently frequent, is regwrded in much 
the same light as ‘asking papa” is in 
social circles of a somewhat higner range. 
Some months ago, in a case of defamation 
of character, the young woman who had 
been libelled said in evidence that she had 
walked out with the young Frenchmen who 
was defendant in the action, but that she had 
only done so in order to try if she liked him, 
and, tinding that she did not, she gave him up. 

It isa nice question of etiquette how many 
walks would be allowed on either side for this 
probationary stage, and whether a greater 
number should be permitted to the walking 
lady, as being more difficult of choice. Eti- 

uette books are silent on the subject. They 
tly too high to touch these humbie walks of 
life, and always seem to be written for those 
classes which ought not to need them. The 
unwritten law would seem to be that aftera 
tentative walk or two, if the couple still per- 
severe in selecting each other’s companionship, 
the affair may be regarded as an engagement. 

Walking out, in the poorer ranks of life, 
occasionally entails some expenses upon the 
lady. The upright carriage, martial air, and 
smart uniform of asoldier commend him as a 
brilliant companion for the domestic servant ; 
but the tremendous advantage that he confers 
socially speaking, upon the partner of his 
rambles, carries with it a certain penalty, if so 
it can be called. 

The British soldier never has much money, 
and his expenses have to be paid by the fair 
maid whom he escorts. A Guardsman costs a 
good deal, for he is generally thirsty, and even 
the richest of domestic servants cannot afford 
themselves too often the brilliant privileze of 
sharing the walks of so magnificent a creature. 
It has been reckoned that a Sunday out with 
one of these appendages costs between four and 
tive shillings. Consequently a certain economy 
has to be observed, and during the intervals 
between the induigence in the greater luxury 
the lady has to put up with a less expensive 
companion. 

A civilian does for everyday life, and the 
thrifty maiden saves on him and puts away a 
little of her wages, not precisely for a rainy 
day, but for the glorious occasion when she ean 
lead forth in triumph a costly, strapping, six- 
foot warrior. To be seen with him appears to 
be bliss enough, for the two are rarely observed 
toconverse, ‘The buxom cook, no longer i. the 
heyday of her youth, who has put away a :ittle 
money in the bank, is more often seen in com- 
pany with a uniform than the younger and 
more attractive housemaid or nursegirl. The 
reason is that she can afford herself the pleas- 
ure of this social distinction, and can also dress 
in a Manner befitting the occasion. 

This walking out is practically the only form 
of recreation in which girls of the working 
classes can indulge. It is the bright sice of 
their hardworking lives, and their thougtts 
dwell upon it, naturally enough, just as thcse 
of other girls rest upon probable tennis parties, 
dances and picnics, 








When the multitude applaud vou, seriously 
ask yourself what evil you have done; when 
they censure you, what good.—Colton. 


His Barefaced Impudence. 
‘*Emmie, only think ; Dick Caring has shaved 
off his mustache!” 
**Oh, yes; he saya it was in the way.” 
‘* What barefaced impudence.” 





Thought it Was Nearer. 


Mrs. Silly—How far is it from New York to 
London, dear? 

Mr. Silly—About as far as from London to 
New York, barring a few miles. 

Mrs. S.—Dear me! I thought it was nearer. 





That’s Why. 


Ned—I ray, old boy, what have you done with 
those photographs I brought you home from 
Paris? 

Ted—Gave them away. 

Ned— What for? 

Ted—For fear they would give me away, 
that’s all. 


— > 


Her Rain-beau. 


**Did I see you under Willy Eagleton'’s um- 
brella. coming from church last Sunday ?” 

* Why, certainly! He's my rain-beau |” 

‘* And in fine weather?” 

“Oh, I just shut him up.” 











At Sailors’ Snug Harbor. 


Visitor—And don’t you sometimes regret the 
sea, my friend? 

Ancient Mariner—Well, not much. You see, 
I sail around to the beer saloon and load up a 
schooner now and then. 


—_ = - 


A Gross Insult. 


Fuzzler—Have you ever visited Niagara, 
Guzzler? 

Guzzler (diszustedly)—No! DoI look like a 
man who would be interested iu a waterfall ? 


eee 


Thought She Might Have Une. 


Mrs. McCorker (to new servant)—The last 
servant had a habit of going into the drawing- 
room with her young man and sitting there the 
whole evening. Have you a young man?” 

New Servant—No, mum; but I might get 
one with such inducements offered, 








Cremation Item. 


‘* Your teacher says you are the worst boy in 
the school,” said a widow whose husband had 
been cremated. to her son. 

“Yes, ma; I know I am a bad boy.” 

“If your father knew how you are misbe- 
having yourself he would kick up a dust in his 
urn, 





jetta 
Unnecessary for It to Begin at the Office. 
Broker—I’m sorry, Uncle Rastus, that I 
can’tdo anything for you this morning, but 
charity, you know, begins at home. 
Uncle Rastus--Allright,sah. I'll call around 
at yo’ house this ebenin’ bout seven, tah. 





All Out of Shape. 


Gus— What seems to be the matter, Cholley, 
dear boy, are you twisted up with rheumatism 
again? 

Cholley (faintly)— No, chappie, my new flannel 
suirt has shrunk, 








A Work of Art. 


Mrs. Veneering De Puyster (in bric-a-brac 
store, to daughter)—There is an elegant vase, 
Clara, and it’s marked only sixty dollars. I 
think I will take it. (To clerk)—What is your 
lowest price on this vase, sir? 

Clerk—Sixty cents, madam, 

Daughter—Come on, ma. 


eS 


Why He Took to the Ark. 


“Now, Willie,” said the Sunday school 
teacher, ‘‘ you may tell my why Noah went in- 
to the ark.” 

“*Can’r, ma’am.” 

““Why Willie, you ought to be able to guess 
that ; remember there was a great tlood com- 








g. 
“IT know now.” 

| * Well why was it?” 

| **Somebody had borrowed his umbrella.” 





Unreliable Chinese. 


‘*The Chinese are very persistent,” remarked 
Miss Learned to a gentleman visitor. 

“IT don’t know about that. It seems to me 
the character of a Chinaman is apt to be 
wishee-washy.” 











A Refined Prisoner. 


‘*Your honor,” said a vagrant to the police 
judge, ‘‘it’s a shame to impose that fine. I 
belong to the refined classes, I do.” 

** Refined classes |” 

** Yes, sir. Wasn't I fined the last time I was 
up here?” 

“To” 

**And wasn't I refined this time?” 

The court included sixty days in the work- 
house in the sentence, 











One Sweetly Solemn Thought. 


The “ thought-reader” placed his hand on the 
man's head, withdrew it, and struck him a fear- 

| ful blow on the nose. When the man got out 
| from under the chair, and asked the reader 
what he hit him for, he replied, “Just as I 





2. ‘as 


Mrs. Lott—And has nothing been saved from the wreck? 





Not a Complete Wreck. 


Job Lott (ti eally)— Hotes —epeeutely nothing—except my honest name! 


Mrs. Lott—H-m! 


th that, and the trifling assistance of the property you transferred te |. 


me three months ago, may be we can start again !|— Puck, 










'G. W. TICKELL & 


placed my hand on youy head you tho 
was a confounded fool, and I don't alow sap 


man to think that, no matter if he’s as big as a. 


house.” 








Venerable Lamb. 


Smith and Jones were dining at the restaw 
rant the other night. The lamb that thev had 
jointly ordered was particularly tough. Jones. 
called the waiter. 

‘* What is this meat you have given us?” 

** Lamb, sir.” 

‘** You are quite sure it’s lamb and not sheep?” 

“Oh! certainly, sir.” 

“H’m! Oh, yes, I see. 


A case of sec 
childhood, probably!” one 





The Proverb All Right. 


‘I believe in the proverb that ‘ whatever is, 
is right,’” remarked Judge Peterby to Col, 
Yerger. 

**You wouldn’t talk that way if vou had 
slipped up on getting the Austin post office 
That's what I did.” ‘ 

‘*Well, the proverb ain't to blame because 
ee are weak. The proverb is al} 
right. 





Not Abreast with the Times. 


Countryman (to Sixth avenue grocer)— Gimme 
*bout four fingers o’ red eye, mister, with a 
litcle sugar in it. 

Grocer—-We don’t sell whisky, friend. 

Wha at! why down to the Corners the gro- 
cery +tore sells more licker nor anythin’ else, 
New York seems to be a slow kind of a town. 





The Duty of Thankfulness. 


Nurses in hospitals are rather apt to lay too 
much stress on the advantages received by tre 
patients and their duty of thankfulness, but 
still it is the poor soldier who suffers most from 
always having his causes to be grateful flung in 
his teeth. Witness the following story: 

Chaplain—So poor Hopkins is dead. I should 
have liked to speak to him once again, and 
soothe his last moments; why didn't you call 


me? 

Hospital Orderly—I didn't think you ought 
to be disturbed for 'Opkins, sir; so I just 
soothed ’im as best I could myself. 

Chaplain—Why, v hat did you say to him? 

Orderly—* 'Opkins,’ sez I, *you’re mortal bad.’ 

‘**T am,’ sez ’e. 

“**’Opkins,’ sez I, ‘I don’t think you'll get 
better. 

*** No,” sez ’e. 

***’Opkins,’ sez I, ‘ you're going fast.’ 

“** Yes,” sez ’e. 

“*’Opkios,’ sez I, ‘I don’t think you can hope 
to go to ‘eaven.’ 

***T don’t think I can,’ sez ’e, 

7 oo then, 'Opkins,’ sez I, ‘ you'll go to: 
ell. 

***T suppose so,’ sez ’e, 

“*Opkins,’ sez I, ‘you ought to be wery 
grateful as there's a place perwided for you 
and that you’ve got somewhere to £0.’ And It 
think ’e heard, sir, and then ’e died.’ 
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Why Don't He? 


Mrs. Sniverly is the wife of the captain of a- 
volunteer company. She attended a review at 
which her husband was the commanding offi- 
cer. Mrs, Sniverly laughed all the time, and 
when she was asked what was the cause of he: 
merriment, she replied: ‘It was the funniest 
thing in the world to see my husband, who 
never dares open his mouth at home, erdering 
ail those men abont, and they doing just what 
he told them. Why doesn’t he try that game on 
me?” 








Before and After Marriage. 

Two old friends met on a Saturday. 

**Let me see,” said one, *‘ it must be two 
years since I saw you Jast, John. You were 
going into a jeweler’s to buy a diamond ring.” 

* Yes, I remember.” 

‘* And where are you going now?” 

“I'm going to buy the joint for to-morrow.” 

—_—_—_——— so 


There is nothing more universally com- 
mended than a fine day; the reason is, that 
people can commend it without envy.—Shen- 
stone. 
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HATTERS AND FURRIERS 


EVERYTHING NEW 


New Stock, New Store, New Business 











GENTLEMEN’S 


HATS 


Latest Styles. Most Celebrated Makes Only Shown. 


OUR IMPORTATION OF 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S FURS 


Will arrive in a few days. 


J. Pittman & Co. 


HATTERS AND FURRIERS 
113 King Street West - Toronto 
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FURNITURE 


FALL STOCK NOW COMPLETE 











SPECIAL ATTUNTION 18 CALLED TO OUR 


Upholstered Goods Department 


IN WHICH WE ARB SHOWING A SPLENDID STOCK. 


FURNITURE FOR BEDROOM, DINING- 
ROOM AND HALL. 





JUST IN 


A New Lot of American Rattan Goods 


LATEST DESIGNS 


co. 


106 KING STREET WFHST 
SBARLY OFPOSTT ROSEIN HOUSE, FAW DOORS BASP 
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WITCH 


Or, THE SECRET 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. g 


What Are We Coming To? 


There are some mighty mean men in this 
world. One of them has invented a contribu. 
tion box which registers the amount each per. 
son puts in, so that the whole congregation can 


HAZEL; 


OF THE LOCKET. 


By MRS. GEORGIE SHELDON, 
Author of “Geoffrey's Victory,” “Brownies Triumph,” “The Forsaken Bride,” etc. 


—— ee 


CHAPTER XIV, 


MOVE YOU FROM YOUR 
PURPOSE?” é 


It takes a delicate touch and great nicety of 
expression to play ‘‘The Shepherd Boy” 
effectively, simple as itis. But it was also one 
of Hazel’s favorites, and putting her whole 
soul in it, the very air seemed to quiver and 
thrill with the sweet, plaintive melody. 

The duchess thanked her with her most 
gracious smile, as she arose from the piano. 

* You are a true musician,” she said, looking 
admiringly into Hazei’s flushed, expressive 
face ; *“* you feel every note that you touch.” 

**When could you come to us, Miss Gay?” 
Mrs. Scewart inquired, her habitual imperious- 
ness greatly modified by real respect for the 
girl who possessed such rare talent, and who 
was evidently a real lady. 

**My. school will close on Thursday—I shall 
be at liberty then,” Hazel quietly replied. But 
her heart sank withio her as she thought of 
the trial in reserve for her in the resistance 
that she would have to meet from Percy when 
he should learn of her decision. 

**Would you object to leaving London—to 
going to the seashore fur three or four 
mouths?” Mrs, Stewart continued. 

“On, no; I love the sea,” Hazel said, her 
face geowing laminous at the suggestion. 

She had long pined fur the sea, which she 
regarded almost as her natural element, from 
haviug lived so many years in the very midst 
of it, on her island hom:, with Percy and his 
geandfather, 

** That is well,” remarked Mrs. Stewart, in a 
satisiied tone, “for we have taken a villa at 
Brighton, wnere we shall remain until the last 
ot September and we leave the tirst day of July. 
Can you oe ready by that time?” 

‘* Yes, madam,” but some of her lovely color 
forsook her face at the thought of going so far 
away from Percy. 

Ir she went to Brighton she felt that she 
might not see him during the whole summer, 
and such a sepiratioa would be a bitter trial 
to her. Nevercheless, she was steadfast in her 
pu.p ose; she had made up her mind to earn her 
own liviug and not be dependent upon him, and 
this op:ning attracted her, for she was greatly 
drawao to ward the young girl whose companion 
she was to be, 

“Very well,’ said Mra. Stewart, compla- 
cently, ** I think you may cone to us; that is,” 
she added, directing a quick, keen glance to- 
ward her, “if the terms [{ offer meet with your 
approval. Your salary for the first year will be 
fifty pounds, besides your living. At the end 
of that time, if we both should desire to pro- 
long the arrangement, we can consult further 
regarding the question of remuneration. You 
are to act both a4 —_ and companion to 
my daughter, and I shall expect that four hours 
of every day ‘will be devoted strictly to lessons; 
after that you will see that Miss Belle attends 
faithfuily to practice for a couple of hours. 
During the remainder of the day vou shall both 
be at liberty to do as you like. Will you accept 
the position under these conditions, 

Hazel signitied her willinguess to do so in a 
few well chosen words, 

** Very well, then,” her patroness returned; 
‘“‘ we will consider that you are engaged. Mon- 
day will be the first day of July, and we will 
leave at ten o'clock for Brighton. I will senda 
carciage for you at nine.” 

Mrs. S ewart arose as she spoke, thus signi- 
fying that the interview was at an end. 

She was aout to ring for a servant to show 
Hazel out, wren Bella interposed. 

‘Let me go down with Miss Gay, mamma,” 
she said, eagerly. 

** Yes, deac it you liks,” he mother replied, 
indifferently, as she bowed to her prospective 
governess. 

Hazel then turned politely to take leave of 
the duchess, who smiled upon her ina motherly 
way that quite won her heart, 

‘*Good-morning, my dear,” she said, kindly. 
“You will like Brighton, I am sure; it is one 
of the most delightfal places in the world to 
spend the summzer in.” 

Hazel could have kissed the hem of her gar- 
ment for her graciousness, in which there was 
not the slightest tinge of arrogance, and, giving 
her a grateful glance, she passed quietly from 
the room. 

** Miss Gay, I know I am going to like you 
ever so much,” said Belle, as the door closed 
after them, while she confidentially linked her 
arm within Hazel’s. ‘* You're not a bit lofty, 
as [ have imagined Eaglish governesses are. I 
even suspect that you like a good time now 
and then yourself,” and she shot a merry glance 
out of her restless black eyes as she concluded. 


Hazel laughed musically, and pressed the 
plump hand chat rested on her arm in a friendly 
way. 

‘*Thank you, Miss Belle,” she began. 

* There, stop that, once for all, if you please!” 
interposed Belle, with pretty authoritativeness, 
**I won'c be ‘ Miss’ to anybody whom I like, 
and who is to bs with me every day, unless it 
isa servant. I want to be just ‘ Belle’ from 
this time out.” 

“If your mamma would approve——” Hazel 
commenced, doubtfully. 

**Mamma must approve. I just won't have 
it;" and she enforced her words with an em- 
phatic tap of her pretty kid slipper. 

** Now, Miss Gay, by the way, what is your 
Christian namet” she continued, in her im- 
pulsive way. 

* Hazel.” 

“Oh, that is very pretty, and it just suits 
you, too. May TI call you Hazel?” 

** 1 should like you to do so, if Mrs. Stewart 
does not object,” said Hazel, smiling. 

‘**Oc course she won't object. Why, we are 
to be companions, you know, and who ever 
heard of anyone saying Missto a girl you're 
with every pf in the year. I do not believe 
you areso very much older than I, either, I 
an fifteen.” 

‘**And I am eighteen,” returned Hazel, 
frankly, but with a little laugh at this indirect 
que stion regarding ber age, 

** Well, three years don't make one so very 
much older, though I expect you are’ ever so 
much more clever than I shall be when I am 
eighteen. Only think, yes are ready to gradu- 
ate and able to teach, while I bardly know my 
grammar correctly yet.” 

‘Bat I have been in school for a good many 
years without any interruption,” said Hazel, 
feeling more and more drawn toward this 
bright, ingenuous girl. 

‘Lam afraid it will be too hard for you to 
teach all the rest of the summer, after study- 
iag so hard as you must have had to do to get 
ready to graduate,” Belle said, with an anxious 
glanc: a her new friend, ‘“ But we are going 
to tne sea, where it will be cooler than in Lon 
don, and, Miss Gay—Hazel”—with an arch, 
appealing glance—‘'we will have just the 

jolliest times! Mamma has taken the loveliest 
villa, all furnished, and the grounds slope right 
down to the beach. Our rooms join. and look 
Out upon the ocean. I have a boat, all my own, 
and we are to have some nice saddle-horses, 
Do you ridet” 

‘No, I have never learned to ride,” Hazel 
answered, with deepening color, as she remem- 
bered that Percy had said she should have a 
horse and ride with him afser school was over, 
**but [ean row. My home, wheu I wasa little 
girl, was on an island in the sea, and I can do 
almost anyching with a boat.” oa 

‘That is lovely, for I shall have to learn to 
tow, and you can teaeh me. What a pity that 
we must spand four lonz hours over lessons 

aud two more at practice every day!" Belle 
ouncluded, with a long-drawa sigh, 

Hazsl laughed brightly. 


“WILL NOTHING 






















** Bat for the study and practice I should not 
come to you, you know,” she said. 

‘True, and I know I need it, too. I have 
been out of school a good while now traveling 
with mamma and Helena—that is my grown up 
sister—and mamma says I shall be a regular 
dunce if Ido not get at my books again pretty 
soon, But I do love a good time.” 

**So do I,” Hazel responded, heartily, “ but I 

cow enjoy it a yreat deal better when I earn 

t. n” 
| 
{ 
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‘*Earn it? What do you mean?” 

“Why. if there is anything that must be 
done, such as study or practice, and I am faith- 
ful in my duty, I always feel thas I have earned 
the rest and recreation that come after it,” 
Hazel explained. 

“* Y-e8; but I don’t like duties much.” said 
Belle, with a shrug of her pretty shoulders, and 
looking very grave. 

‘What a rueful face,” said Hazel, merrily, 
and playfully tapping the young girl's rosy 
cheeks with the tips of her fingers. ‘*‘ What 
would life amount to without duties?” 

“Shall you be very strict?” Belle asked, 
searching the face of her governess-elect in- 
quiringly. 

‘IT shall want to do what is right, Belle,” 
Hazel replied, earnestly. ‘‘ You would not 
respect me if I did not, and it would not be 
honorable in me to accept the position which 
Mrs. Stewart has offered me not to try to do 
my best for you. But I must not stop longer 
with you now. I have study and work awuait- 
ing me, 80 I will say gooa-by to you for a week.” 

The two girls had come very slowly through 
the upper corridor and dowa the long stairway 
to the lower hall, and now Belle reluctantly 
withdrew her hand from Hazel’s arm to let her 


go. 

“I shall wish the time away,” she sighed. 
**I think you are ju t delightful, and I do hope 
you will learn to like me a little by-and-bye.’ 

Hazel’s eyes danced. 

“* Play that it is ‘ by-and-bye’ now,” she said, 
with an arch look and a lovely smile. 

‘What! do you!—already?” cried Balle, 
with a gasp of delight, and, impulsively throw- 
ing her arms about her companion’s waist, she 
kissed her fondly on the lips. 

‘* Yes, indeed [ do ‘ already,’ and not ‘a little’ 
either,” responded Hazel, as she returned the 
caress, and then with another good-by she 
went away. 


‘*Hazel, what does this mean?” 

Scene—A reception-room in Madame Haw- 
ley’s fashionable establishment for young ladies, 
Time—Ano hour after the graduaring exercises 
of the senior class were concluded on the com- 
mencement day. Dramatis person#—Percy 
Morton, sitting pale and stern upon the sofa, 
an open letter in his hand, while Hazel, in her 
spotless graduating robes, and no less pale, but 
otherwise apparently composed, sat in a low 
rocker near him. 

“It means, Percy, just what it says,” the 
young girl replied to his brief query. 

- von you are going to be a governess?” 

2) yes.” 

**That you will not allow me abrother's priv- 
ilege in caring for your future!” 

* You are not my brother, Percy. 
real claim upon you.” 

‘“‘Noclaim upon me! Heavens! Hazel, you 
have every claim upon me,” Percy returned, in 
a low, intense tone. 

* You are very good to say so,” she answered, 
with downcast eyes, ‘and I know that your 
kind heart prompts you to do everything pos- 
sible to shield my future as you have shielded 
my past. Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
no kindred tie unites us, and, to be frank, I am 
too prouito be dependent,” Hazel concluded, 
with rising color. 

**No kindred tie unites us! Hazel,” the 
young physician repeated, in a voice full of 
pain, his lips whitening and quivering, ** does 
po common bond unite our hearts after all 
these years?” 

‘““Of course—I grant that,” she said, un- 
steadily. ** You have always regarded me with 
kindness and affection; believe me, 1 appre- 
ciate it, return it, and | am very grateful——” 

Percy interrupted her with a passionate 
gesture, which, however, she interpreted as one 
of impatience. 

** Hazel, never speak to me of gratitude again 
—I cannot bear it,” he said, constrainedly, the 
very effort he made to control his suffering 
making him seem stern and displeased. You 
say I have treated you kindly, atfectionately ; 
child, can you speak so coldly, so dispassion- 
ately, of our past relations? I have always 
regarded you as belonging to me; that ic was 
right to shield and guard you from every pos- 
sible ill, and I have looked forward to this day 
of your emancipation from ecnool with hopes 
such as youcan hardly co uprehend. I belieyed 
that when you graduated you would cometo me, 
and we would make a home for ourselves some- 
where. I have planned for this, lived tor this, 
until the hope has become almost a part of m 
life. You talk of dependence,” he continued, 
bitterly; ‘“‘think you that 1 should owe you 
nothing for helping to make a pleasant home 
for me—that it would not repay me a thousand 
times more than the cost in pounds and shil- 
lings, to be able to return to a genial fireside 
after a hard day’s work; to have my life con- 
tinually cheered and beautified by your familiar 
presence?” 

Hazel's lips trembled. 

The picture was very attractive, and her 
heart yearned to make it a reality; but she 
knew vhat she could not go into his home to 
live in any such way. 

She lifted her eyes appealingly to him. 
Why could he not understand that it never 
would do? 

His face was very white and stern, and wore 
a strangely pained expression. 

she believed that he was very angry as well 
as grieved over her retusal to do as he wished. 

“But | should be dependent all the same,” 
she murmured, tremulously, ‘I have no 
money of my own—that has all been spent 
upon my education and—and——” 

* Well?” he questioned, gloomily, as she 
faltered and stopped. 

** |] should need things; there would be per- 
sonal expenses now and then, and I could not 
ask you—I could not ask any one for money.’ 

* You should not, Hazel; I will settre an in- 
come upon you, and yod need never ask me for 
a penny,” he said, bending eagerly toward her, 
nis face lighting as he thought how easily this 
difficulty might be overcome, 

Oh, if ne had only told her the truth! if he 
had only said: 

‘Hazel, I love you. I have loved you for 
years. Come and be my wife, and thus make 
my bome the brightest spot on earth to me, 
how willingly she would have laid her hand in 
his and goue to him! 

But he did not dare to say this then. 

He told himself that she was still too young, 
that she could know nothing of such love as he 
felt for her, that her mind had been filled 
simply with books and study, and she was too 
innocent to have any thought of marriage as 


I have no 


et. 
7 He had planned to win her gradually when 
he could have her all to himself—to lead her by 
degrees to comprehend the absorbing passion 
that would darken all his future if he must 
loxe her. 

She made a little gesture of dissent at his 
proposal to settle a sum upon her. 

“That would amount to the same thing, 
Percy. You are very kind to think of it, but I 
could never spend a pound of it without feeling 
uncomfortable,” she said, 

He sprang to hia feet and began pacing rest- 
lessly back and forth. 


‘Will nothing move you from your purpose?” 
he cried, a feeling of despair at his heart, 

‘No, Percy, I think not. I believe that I am 
doing right,” Hazel-reptied, geritly but firmly, 
He stopped short and looked at her at this, 

Did she fear the gossip of idle tongues? he 
wondered. Did she fear that when people 
should learn that she was his sister only by 
adoption they would question the propriety of 
their living together in the way that he had 
planned? 

She sat there looking so fair and pure in her 
spotless robes, with her pale, troubled face, and 
downcast eyes, and her small white hands 
clasped upon her lap, that he could not believe 
ew such thought had ever entered her 
mind, 

But he was very blind. 

* No, you are not doing right, Hazel,” he said, 
gravely, ‘“‘you are doing very wrong. I am 
your proper guardian by right of my maturer 
years, by right of having helped to rescue you 
when you were a little child, and by right of 
my grandfather's injunction, when he lay 
dying, to care for you always and never let you 
want for any needful thing. What has come 
over you of late?” he went on, more excitedly ; 
* you have not been like yourself during this 
last year; you have grown cold, reserved; you 
have repelled me and kept me at arms’ length, 
sometimes making me feel like a stranger. 
What is it, Hazel? have I ever offended or 
wounded you in any way?” ks 

He came nearer her and looked appealingly 
down upon her. 

““No. indeed, Percy,” Hazel replied, feeling 
that she must not allow him to imagine any- 
thing Jike this—he must not think that she had 
aught against him when he had always devoted 
himself to her in every possible way. ‘I am 
sorry if I have ever given you cause to think 
that; you have always been all that was kind 
and good, I have not meant to be cold or re- 
served,” she continued, rising, and laying one 
hand upon his arm; ‘forgive me for uncon- 
sciously wounding you, my brother.” 

That last word smote him sharply, for she 
had evidently uttered it with an effort, while 
ne longed to be so much more than a brother to 

er. 

She was so lovely standing there in her fresh, 
young beauty, and her touch thrilled every 
fibre of his being, until, for a moment, he lost 
control of himself. 

He caught her to himin a fond embrace. 

‘** You shall not sue for forgiveness tor an un- 
intentional wrong,” he said. in a low, eager 
tone, *‘ perhaps I have been too exacting—have 
expected too much. I have forgotten that you 
are grown to young ladyhood, and of late, I 
have missed your childish expressions of affec- 
tion. But, oh! Hazel, if you would only give 
up this wild scheme! think a moment, dear, I 
am all alone in the world, but for you, and now 
you insist be pew leaving me.” 

She looked up archly, and strove to conceal 
her emotion thus, though her face was like the 
clouds at sunset, while she trembled within his 
clasping arms to which she yielded for one de- 
l:cious moment, telling herself that it was for 
the last time. 

“But vou have done without me all these 
years that I have been at school, and I have 
done without you!” she began playfully, never 
dreaming that he would lay her words fo heart 
in the way he did. 

“Consequently we can get along without 
each other indefinitely—all the atfection, all the 
delightful memories of our childhood, all our 
hopes for the future count as nothing and are 
to be ignored,” he interrupted, coldly, cut to 
the quick, his arms dropping from her like bars 
of lead. 

‘*Oh, Percy, you know I did not mean that,” 
Hazel cried, a sob bursting from her; ‘‘the 
only hard thing about my going to Brighton is 
that I shall not have your regular visits. I 
shall miss you mure than I can express.” 

His face lighted at her words, 

‘“*Then don't go; come to meas we planned 
so long ago,” he pleaded, bending to lay his lips 
against her pure forehead. ‘** We will have the 
snuggest home that I can find; some good wo- 
man shall come to be companion and house- 
keeper for you ; you shall have your horse, your 
flowers, and anything else you like, and we will 
be as happy as in the old days on the island.” 

“Oh, if I might,” Hazel sighed within her- 
self, ‘‘ but I never could bear it, if, some time, 
he should bring some one else there to be mis- 
tress ; it would be better never to go there at 
all.” 

* IT cannot,” she said, aloud. 

**You will not, you stiould have said,” he 
returned, in a displeased tone, and her heart 
was nearly bursting with grief. 

She knew she could not bear the Interview 
much longer, and she stepped a little away from 
him, 

‘Please do not urge me any more, Percy,” 
she said, aud her voice was cold and con- 
strained from the curb that she put upon her- 
self. **I have given my promise to Mrs. Stew- 
art, and I cannot break it.” 

He atood looking at her gravely for a moment. 

‘“*Very well, Hazel,” he then said; ‘you 
shall do as you wish. I will oppose you no 
further.” 

Then his manner changed, and he was the 
kind, elder brother once more, and asked if 
there was anything he could do for her to help 
her toward the change she was contemplating. 

She was very gl to avail herself of his 
offer, and after asking his advice regarding 
some matters, she grew calm and cheerful 
again, and finally took leave of him very muck 
as she was accustomed to do when he went 
away after one of his regular visits. But she 
little suspected the heavy heart he carried 
away with him, and the feeling almost of des- 
pair that settled upon him at the thought of 
thus losing her out of his life. 


(To be Continued.) 








A Brigand Story. 


During the years when brigandage was rife 
in the Papal States many intensely dramatic 
incidents occurred. William Beatty. Kingston 
illustrates the cool effrontery of the brigands 
and the helplessness of their victims. 

One of Prince Orsini’s land stewards was 
carried away, and his capture was signified, in 
the usual manner, to his employer. An am 
bassador was thereupon sent out to neutral 
territory to treat with the bandits representa- 
tive. The negotiator demanded a large sum of 
money as the prisoner's ransom, together with 
two hundred loaves of bread, ten barrels of 
wine, fifty rifles, two thousand ball cartridges, 
and twenty good watches. Moreover, the bri- | 
gands coolly demandéd that their old watches 
should be taken to Rome, repaired, and brought 
back as good as new. 

The prince communicated this demand to 
the Papal authorities, who only shrugged their 
shoulders and said, “If, Altezza, you want 
your agent back again, perhaps you had better 
give these scoundrels what they ask. We can 
do nothing.” 

Accordingly, as the steward was a valued 
retainer, the prince performea the specitied 
requirements to the letter and effected his 
ransom, 

But the most pathetically absurd side of the 
story is that epiehiag to the steward himself. 
He returned from his adventure half dazed 
with fright and privation and terribly shaken 
in nerve. 

He was, in after years, frequently compelled 
to visit Rome, and often met some of his former 
hosts in the street. They always greeted him 
affectionately, and made him treat them to 
wine and cailed him the best of good fellows, 
but they never failed to add, in a jesting man- 
ner, which congealed his blood. 

‘*Mind, you never mention us to anybody, as 
it might get you into trouble, and we are so 
fond of you that we should be in despair were 
anything to happen to you.” 





Sympathy. 
Ualy Girl—Oh, Adele, I wish I were as beau- 
tifal as you are. 
Pretty Adele—O! course you do! 


Either Drunk or Crazy. 


Wife—You were very witty last n ht, John. 
John (amazed)— Was I drunk? * 
Wife—No, 

John—Then I must be getting crazy. 
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All our actions take their hues from the com- 
plexion of the heart, as landscapes their variety 
from light. 








RMAND'S LADIES’ HAIR-DRESSING DE- 
PARTWPST AND 4 *°R STOPS 





ronto, and is, since ite opening. patronized ouly by first- 
class customers. Best satisfaction given in Ladies’ Hair 
Dressing, Trimming, Singeing, Shampooing, ete. Ladies 
waited upou at their own residenns, 


FOB 





All styles of wai Gudde tu sail and Woo. Bangs, Waves 
Curls, Switches, Wigs, etc , on hand or made to order on the 
shortest notice—hext quality and best fiuixh guaranteed. 

Hair-work Chains ou hand or made to order. Ha r-drese- 
ing for pictures and frames. Perfumery of the best Paris 
houses E weine’s Secret of Beauty, the magic teautifier 
for complexions. ARMAND'S Hair Restorer restores yray 
hair to its natural color, beauty and softness. It is nota 


dye and will not soil the skin or injure the most delicate 
head. Send for circularand price tist o’ ARMANDS HAIR { 13 YONGE ST TORONTO 
STORE, 407 Yonge St., close to Y.M C.A. building, Toronuw Le 
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| PERFUMES 


Telicate and Lasting 4 
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MORSE SOAP 00. | 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 
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English Frarco-American 
Perfumes 











PRICE REDUCED TO 50c. PER BOTTLE © 
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UNcLE, WHO 
(S$ THAT Lovely 
YOUNG CREATURE 
ON WHOM ALL THE 
HEAVY SWELLS IN THE 
ROOM ARE PANCISG 
ATTEN DANce ¥. YN 
MY DEAR Boy, THarLABY TS GP X 
| ENOUGH To BE YOUR MOTHERS 
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‘THAT SHE IS LOVELY ;1 GRANTS ier 
‘YOUN@, THATS A DIFFERENT Question, \"S "3 } 
HAVE KNOWW HER SINT HER BiATH AND 
‘AT HAPPENED FORTY -ESVE YEARS AGo.= 
"TH & WONDROUS PRESERVATION GF HEA YOUTH AWD BEAUTY 13 PUB To TWAT MOST EXTRAGRDINATY 
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Our New York Letter. 


Specrai Correspondence. 

The Quick or the Dead? by Amelia Rives, 
has created more of a sensation in literary and 
social circles, I presume, than any book on 
scandal for the last twenty years. It has sold 
by thousands, and so rapidly at one time, that 
the publishers were unable to meet the de- 
mand, It was even out of print I believe fora 
week or so! Miss Rives had, previous to this 
novel, published several striking stories and 
poems in prominent periodicals, but they had 
drawn only the interest of the curious in liter- 
ary matters. There was nothing especially 
startling in the earlier stories, perhaps, but 
reverting to the poems, suggestions are found 
of the “intense” temperament that promised 
future ebullitions of a wider and more pro- 
nounced erotic character. Fact is, I recall an 
impression similar to that made by some of the 
Poems of Passion, by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
issued in a volume some years ago. There was 
all of the luxurious savor of frankly expressed 
fleshly love of a pronounced order, no abstract, 
ethereal shadow worship, but a Whitman-like 
passion of earth. One can hardly see how The 
Quick or the Dead could be dramatized success- 
fully ; to follow the book, to act the part of the 
heroine, to make palpable and real the conflict- 
ing emotions, the opposed spiritual and physi- 
cal qualities of the young woman will be, it 
seems, a delicate problem. It is to be at- 
tempted to-night, however, by Miss Estelle 
Clayton, a beautiful woman wlio made some- 
thing of a sensation several years ago by ap- 
pearing bare-footed and bare ankled (i) in 
Favette, a play adapted from Ouida’s Tricotrin. 
Whole columns of idyllic prose were written 
about the beauty of Clayton's feet, the classic 
symmetry, the just balance of her toes, the rare 
adjustment of the large one, its perfect shape, 
etc., but comparatively little mention was 
made of acting. This was probably on account 
of the poor nature of the piece; it was not 
good, and, but to display the charms of a rarely 
beautiful woman, was unworthy of mention. 
Miss Clayton will excite curiosity, and her 
play, owing to the notoriety of the book, will 
add to it. Photographs of the actress are 
liberally displayed in many of the Broadway 
windows, and little cards bearing her portrait 
the size given with packages of a well-known 
brand of American cigarette, are freely handed 
to people passing the Fifth Avenue Theater, 
where she is to appear. This is a piece of 
advertising diplomacy of unique significance. 

I've been struck with the generous interest 
and practical demonstration of it shown in New 
York for the terribly afflicted people in the 
South. I've been set to thinking also by 
noticing that the greater part of the contri- 


butions are of comparatively small amounts, | 


and that these have come mainly from the class 
of fairly well-to-do merchants and salaried clerks 


and artisans, from the middle class mainly, I | 


may say. There are dozens of rich men here, 
any one of whom could sent a check equal to 


the total amount already sent and not miss it | 


nearly as much as many who have cheerfully 
given a dollar. 

A sculling race on dry land will be, to say 
the least, a novelty. We are to have one 
though, a six days’ one, the man pulling out 
the greatest number of miles in that time to 
earn a large stake. The Roadsculler or Land- | 
rowing tricycle is to be introduced to New | 
York next Sunday night at Madison Square 
Garden by such celebrated oarsmen as Teemer, | 
Gaudaur, Bubear, Hamm, Ross, Plaisted, Con- 
ley, Lee and others. 

The machine has a sliding seat, and is pro- | 
pelled very much as a boat would be. A speed 
of sixteen and eighteen miles an hour has been 
made, and spurts as high astwenty. The pub- 
lished offer says $10,000 in prizes, There must 
be a considerable inducement to interest such 
athletes as the above. It will be a splendid 
advertisement for the machines, and for me, I | 
should much prefer, I think, this method of | 
propulsion to the really hard work of the cur. | 
rent type of tricycle. Then, too, the amount of 
exercise to be derived is more evenly dis- 
tributed. The novelty of the thing and the 
curiosity to see so many noted men of muscle 
at once will, no doubt, insure a large attend- 
ance, 

I presume everybody has heard of E. Berry 
Wall, King of the Dudes, a fine-looking young 
fellow whose sad fate—no doubt the result of 
environment and special conducive conditions | 
—has been to pose as the glass of fashion. 
The fellow, so I’m told, is not a bad sort, a too 
plentiful supply of cash erstwhile, and friends 
to flatter and cozen, have made him pose asa 
tailor-made man to the exclusion of every other | 
qualification. The type that he represents | 
has no examples in the present worthy of any- | 
thing but ridicule. 1t is not in the air of our | 
time to turn out Beau Brummels, he and most 
of the other beaux of his period were alike dis- 
tinguished for fine wits as well as good clothes. 
£. Berry Wail lately married, and, it is said, 
has reached the limit of his resources in the 
way of cash and rather than part with a 
hundred or so pairs of pantaloons will go 
upon the stage, and court fickle fortune 
under the guidance of Thespis. A play 
has been secured, the plot and main dia- 
logue of which involves the use of the greater 
part of the star's wardrobe! Think of the rare 
chance of seeing a comedy done as it should be! 
Think of a male star who can wear a different 
suit every time he comes on ! 

The Kiralfy feud, the little unpleasantness 
between the brothers Bolossy and Imre, has 
led, if anything, to a public good, for I seem to 
see in the performance of Machias Sandorf, at 
Niblo’s, one of Bolossy Kiralfy’s spectacles, an 
indication of something out of the ordinary. 
The ballets are spoken of by a local journal as 
the finest ever seen in New York. This, if 
memory serves me right, is a bit wide, so to 
speak, still the ballets are really very fine, and 
the whole performance one of entertainment. 
It is an exceptional treat to see a pretty 
premiere. Paris, who made her reputation in 
this country last year, is such a one and a good 
dancer too. She and Cornalba are the two 
most accomplished and attractive Terpsichorean 
nymphs I ve had the pleasure of seeing. 

CARRINGTON, 








TORONTO SATURDAY 


Bidn’t Recognize the Bivalves. 
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oysters, 


Mr. aw Keggs (from Kalamazoo, with intense disgust)—Here, waiter, I ordered raw 
Yhat on airth are these nasty black stones ! 


Waiter (petrified)—Oystahs, sah—on de haff-shell, sah ! 
Mr. Byam Keggs—Haff-shell, is it? Oh, git out! I’ve eat a million canned oysters out home, 
and never was a shell on ary one of them !—Puck. 
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Professor of Chemisty—Gentl 





Demerit. 


Ap. sy 





omen, I hold in my hand a via) of soda. What chemical shall I 


combine with it to produce a valuable article of commerce? 


Goodsby (waking up)—Br-r randy !—Judge. 


The Cradle, the Altar and the Tomb 


Births. 

CAMPBELL—On September 27, at 31 Harbord street, Mrs. 
H. VU. Campbeli —a daughter. 

CARRICK—On September 27, at 45 Richmond street west, 
Mrs. A. W. Carrick—a daughter. 

FRASER—On September 27, at Toronto, Mrs. W. H. | 
Fraser—a son. | 

SIMS—On September 27, at White House, Rosedale, Mrs. | 
F. L. H. Sims—a daughter. 

HAND—On September 23, at 6 Taylor street, Mrs. J. 
H. Hand—a son 

HUNT—On September 29, at St. Catharines, Mrs. H. G. | 
Hunt—a son. j 

HANNAH—On October 1, at 24 Brunswick avenue, Mrs. 
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He that eannot forgive others breaks. the 
bridge over which he must pass himself, for 
every man has need to be forgiven, 


W. G. Hannah—a sen. 

STEWART—On October 2, at Clinton, Mrs. Alexander 
Stewart—a son. 

NkEILL—On September 28, at Toronto, Mrs. Adam J. 
Neili—a son 

NUNTOON—On September 25, Mrs. J. C. Nuntoon—a 
son. 

CHECKLEY—On September 28, at Dundas, Mrs, F. Y. 
Check ey—a daughter. 

McGIBBON—On September 27, at Montreal, Mre. Walter 
B. McGibbon—a ton. 





Marriages. 


HEYS—IRISH—On September 24, at Port Perry, Charles | 
Heys to Mrs. Matilda Irish. 

WATERS—DINWUODIE—On September 26, at Cambell- 
ford, George W. A. Waters to Marwaret Dinwoodie. 

PHILLIPS—MALONE—On September 26, at Kingston, | 
Charies R. Phillips of Montreal, to Mattie E. Malone of 
Kingston. ‘ 

BATCHELLER—J ACKSON—On September 27, at King- 
ston, Charlies A. Batcheller to Isabella Jackson. 

CURKAGH—GREAVES—On September 26, at Toronto, 
James A. Curragh to Mayyie Greaves, of Kingston. 

RUY— ROY—On September 25, at Sabrevois, Henry O. Roy 
of St. Sebastien, to Clarinde Roy of Sabrevois. 

NELLIS—HOWELL—On September 26, at London, W. 
Percival Nellis of Woodstock, to Maud Mary Eleanor 
Howell. ‘ 

SHARPE—SEQUIN—At Toledo, Ohio, J. W. Sharpe, 
M.D., of McCiure, Ohio, to H. Louise Sequin of Toronto. 

RITTEK--WILLIAMS—On September 26, at Toronto, 
William Ritter to Elizabeth Stephenson Williams of To- 
ronto. 

BAILEY—PIGOTT—On October 1, at Toronto, George L. 
Baik y to Mary A. Pigott. 

NESBITT—HUBBARD—On October 2, at Toronto, Wil- 
liam Beattie Nesbitt, B. A., M. D., to Clara Louisa Hub- 





rd. 

CAMEKON—TROUT—On October 8, at Toronto, James 
K. Cameron of the Monetary Times, to Rose H. Trout. 

FOWLER—HEAVYSEGE—On September 26, at Winni- 
peg, J. F. Fowler to Kate Heavysege. 

JONES—JENKINS— On October 2, at Brantford, William 
David Jones to Mary Louise Jenkins. 

WOODS—WATSON—On Wednesday morning, October 
3, at the residence of the bride’s mother, 137 B.oor street 
west, by Rev. J. J. McCann, J. Lawlor Woods to Corinne 
E. Watson. 

WILLIAMS—GOODMAN—On October 3, at Parkhill, 
Esten Williams of the Education Department, Toronto, to 
Edith H H. Goodman of Parkhill. 

WEDD—GOODMAN—On October 3, at Parkhill, George 
Maynard Wedd, Canatian Bank of Commerce of Berlin, to 
Mavel Alexandra Gooaman of Parkhill. 

Deaths. 

SCOTT—On September 30, at Port Hope, Cecil Alfred 
Scott, aged 9 years. 

MILLER— At 406 Euclid avenue, Christina Miller. 

KENNEDY—On October 1, at the House of Providence, 
Richard Kennedy, aged 75 years. 

PETERMAN—On October 1, at Forest Hill, Nellie Peter- 
man, aged 3 weeks. 

NUTTALL—On October 1, at Kingston, Henry Nuttall, of 
Toronto. 

MANSFIiELD—On September 30, at Scarboro’, Charles 
Mansfield, aged 15 months. 

BURGESS—On October 1, at Willowdale, Catharine Bil- 
ton Burgess, aged 5 months. 

ROSS-—At Toronto, Wm. Ross, aged 83 years. 

McDOUGALL—On September 25, at Birtle, Man., Wil- 
liam G. McDougall. 

GUINANE—On October 1, William Guinane, aged 61 
years. 

CLARK—On September 28 at St. Laurent, William 
Robert Clark, aged 18 months. ’ 

FRAWKLIN—On September 28, at Montreal, James W. 
Franklin, aged 21 years. 

WRKIGHT—On September 25, at St. Cecile, Lake Megan- 
tic, Lily Wright. aged 20 years. 

COOK— On October 3, at Toronto, Laura E. Cook. 





FISHER—On September 30, at Winnipeg, Allan Charles 
Fisher, aged five months y 

MURRAY—On September 29, at Kildonan, Manitoba, | 
Denald Murray, axed 88 years, 

WATTS--On September 24, at Woodstock, Walter W. 
Watts, aged 24 years. ' 

BURK—On September 30, at Bowmanville, Lucia Grover 





Burk. 
FORSTER—On September 29, at Weston, Helen Mary | 
Forster, aged 76 years. 


| aged 46 years. 


BAILY—On September 30, at Toronto, Louise Bailv. 

HERBERT—On September 29, at Toronto, Thomas 
George Herbert, aged 20 years, 

QUIN—On September 27, Ailéen Quin, 
months, 

HAIGHT—On September 30, at Montreal, Florence Jose- 
phine Haight. 

BISHOP—On September 29, at Toronto, John Bishop, 

BATTERSBY—On September 21, Lesiie Charles Battersby, 


aged seven 


KIMBER—On September 30, at Toronto, George Kimber, 
er., aged 65 years. 
DEVLIN—On September 29, William Devlin, aged 52 





years. 
” GRAHAM—On October 1, at Toronto, Prudence Graham, 
PARRY—On October 2, at Weston, Major John Parry, 
aged 85 years. 
REIMERS—On October 2, Paulina Reimers. 





How to Obtain Sunbeams. 


Every one should have them. Have wha: 
Stanton’s Sunbeam Photographs $1 per dozer. | 
Studio southwest corner Yonge and Adelaide | 
streets. 








Spiced Fruits 
Pickled Fruits 
Catsup, &c., 


For preparing the above tas‘y relishes we have a first- 
class stock of the PUREST SPICES and a full line of VINE- 
GARS from the best makers, such as PICKLING, XX, 
XXX, WHITE WINE, CIDER, ENGLISH MALT, &. We 
shali be pleased to receive your orders for the same. 


GEO. W. SHAVER 


Successor TO Jarrray & RYAN 


Telephone 1850. 244 Yonge and 2 Louisa sts. 


x THE X 
WALL PAPERS 


at McCAUSLAND’S ans 
CHARMING a» CHEAP 


72 TO 76 KING ST. W. 
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Dominion Stained Glass Co. 
77 RICHMOND STREET WEST 


Memorial Windows and every description of Church and 
Domestic Art Glass, including 


Wheel-Cut, Sand-Cut, Embossed, Bent Glass 
and Bevelled Plate 


Also new and el t designs in Bevelled, Engraved and 
Silvered Plate for mantles. 


Designs and estimates on application. Telephone 1470. 


RUSSELLS, 9 KING STREET WEST 
EXHIBITION SALE 
RUSSELLS, 9 KING ST. WEST 


WATCHES & JEWELRY 


EXHIBITION SALE 
1888 . 








NIGHT. 
“ ELECTROLYSIS ” 














DORENWEND’S PERFECTED 
METHOD OF REMOVING 
ALL SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 
MOLES AND OTHER 
FACIAL BLEMISHES, 


is the only sure and permanent cure in ex- 
istence. No Pain, No Disfiguring Marks. 
We have already restored joy and new life 
A% to numerous ladies by relieving them of an 
unsightly growth of superfluous hair from 
the face. We make a specialty of destroy- 
ing heavy, obstinate growths, cases where 
the hair has been plucked out or operated 
\ on by inexperie: ced persons who have only 

increased its strength by their humbuggcing. 
We sail under no high-sounding imported 
forei names. Our system of ‘ Electro- 
lysis” is home-perfected, and we stick to it. 
it has taken years of study and experiment- 
ing, but we have it at last, and we can state 
without fear of contradiction that we are 
really the only ones in Canada who thor- 
oughly understand the appli: ation of ‘‘ Elec- 
tricity” tothe removal of hair. Call or send 
for full particulars. ll interviews and cor- 
respondence strictly private and confidential. 


A. DORENWEND 


Paris Hair Works, 103 & 105 Yonge St., Toronto 


PRIVAE ROOMS FOR TREATMENT. 
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J.& J. LUGSDIN 


THE LEADING 


Hatters and Furriers 


10! YONGE ST., TORONTO. 
JAS. Cox & SON 





83 Yonge Street 


PASTRY COOKS AND CONFECTIONERS 


Luncheon and Ice Cream Parlors 


JAMES PAPE 
FLORAL ARTIST 


78 Yonge Street, Toronto 


Specialities for Weddings and Evening Parties. Funeral 
Designs on the Shortest Notice. 


Telephone 1461. Conservatories, 167 Carlaw 
Av., Queen St. East. 


Toronto Exhibition, 1888 


Ladies visiting the city can consult 
MADAM BOUDIER as to the removal 
of superflucus hair from the face, arms 
and moulds. I guarantee a permanent 
‘cure. References from leading physicians 
and ladies that have received treatment. 
Beware of quacks and frauds as I am 
the only person who understands the 

SR treatment of electrolysis in Carada 
Note the address, 603 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 
Enquiries may be made by post. Enclose stamp. 








ineens (reat Hat Sale 


WHOLESALE PROFITS ONLY 


We wish it thoroughly understood 
that the prices on our hats cover but 
| two profits---the manufacturer’s and 
our own---which is in reality a whole- 
saler’s profit. We buy in wholesale 
lots'strictly for cash, direct from the 
manufacturer. We retail every day 
single hats at wholesale prices. Our 
stock is well known as the largest 
and finest in Toronto, probably in 
all Canada, and our facilities, thus 
oe pooags enable us at all times to 
sell any hat 60c lower than any com- 
petitor. 


W.&D. DINEEN 


Cor. King and Yonge Sts. 
Orders By Mail Receive Prompt Attention. 


FALL UNDERWEAR 


WHEATON & CO. 


17 KING 8T. WEST, COR. JORDAN 


ie ural Wo0| 





Shirts and Drawers, all Weights and Sizes 


NEW FALL SCARFS 
NEW FALL GLOVES 


DENTS’ AND FOWAL'S 





FINE GOODS. LOW PRICES 


WHEATON & CO. 
17 KING STREET WEST, COR. JORDAN 


JOHN FLETCHER 
IRON AND STEEL WORK 


Roofs, Gi:ders, Beams, Stairs, Colemns, and all 
kinds of Iron Wi rk for Bui ding Purpose 


OFFICE : 
530 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 














The Manufacturers’ Life Insuranee Company 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Are two separate and distinct Companies with full Government Deposit. 


| The Authorized Capital and other Assets are respectively $2,000,000 and $1.0" 000 


PRESIDENT : 
Vick-PRESIDENTS: GEORGE GOODERHAM, 


Rr. Hon. Str JOHN A. MACDONALD, P. C., G. C. B. 


Esq., PRESIDENT OF THE BANK OF TORONTO, 


WILLIAM BELL, Ese., MANUFACTURER, GUELPH. 
AvpiTors: H. J. HILL, SkcRETARY OF THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION ASSOCIATION, TORONTO, 


EDGAR A. WILLIS, SECRETARY 


BoaRD OF TRADE, TORONTO, 


J. B. CARLILE, ManaGine DirEcToR, TORONTO, ONT. 


POLICIES ISSUED ON ALL THE APPROVED PLANS. 





LIFE POLICIES PUR- 


CHASED AND ANNUITIES GRANTED. 
PIONEERS OF LIBERAL ACCIDENT POLICIES ! 


Issues Policies of all kinds a: moderate rates. Policies covering Employers’ Liability for 
Accidents to their workmen, under tne Workmen’s Compensation for Injuries’ Act, 1886 


Best and most liberal form of Workmen’s Accident Policies, 


instalments, which meets a long-felt want 


Premium payable by easy 


AGENTS WANTED IN UNREPRESENTED DISTRICTS. 


H. S. MORISON & CO. 


218 Yonge Street, corner Albert Street 


Ladies, see our recent importations of 


Fi 


Dress 


NE 


GOODS 


Henrietta Cloths !2,izr¥z. ele sunt 


French and German 
The Latest Novelty. 


Combination Dresses 


Confined Exclusively to Ourselves and 


Imported Expressly for Our Trade. 


Beautiful All Wool 


The Latest thing for 


Scotch Combinations 
Ladies’ Street Dresses. 


DRESS AND MANTLE MAKING AN ART WITH US 


MANTLES 


Sealette Mantles to Order a Specialty 


Remember Ladies,---That for STYLISH 
TAILOR-MADE MANTLES, , DOLMANS, 


JACKETS, WRAPS, 


we cannot be AP- 


PROACHED in QUALITY, STYLE or 


. . PRICE. 


ALL GOODS MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES 
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Personal. 





Miss Louise Burton has returned from a long 


stay in Muskoka. 


Mrs. Burnside of Deer Park held her usual 


musical social last Saturday night. 


Miss Patterson of Port Elginis staying with 
Mrs. Richardson of Carlton street. 

Mr. Napier Robinson of Belleville, Ont., was 
again in town for some days this week. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Grant of Detroit are visiting 
friends in town. 

Mr. George Seymour of Montreal is staying 
in town. 

Mr. Eidy Jones has returned to town after a 
short visit to New York. 


Miss May Jones returned at the end of last | 


week from Longuissa, 

Mr. John Stewart arrived this week, having 
spent thre last three months in Switzerland and 
Italy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Coulson of New York, who 


have been staying here, have returned to the | 


States. 

Mr. D bel of Quebec, son-in-law of Sir David 
and Lady Macpherson, 1s staying at Chestnut 
Park. 

Ald. Piper and his popular wife have 
jeft the Queen's, and are now residing at 75 
Bloor street west. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Walker of Belfast, Ire- 
jand, are in town on their way to the North- 
West. 

Iflam not very much mistaken, Mr. Roddy 
Pringle of Cobourg was sweetly doing King 
street on Wednesday afternoon. 

Dr. Alton Garratt has been staying in the 
city for the past two weeks. His engagement 
to Miss Fletcher is announced, 


Miss May Hughes and Miss Hattie Archibald | 


left for Montreal last Saturday night, to re- 
sume their studies at the Ville de Marie. 


Mr. G. H. McKenzie left on Tuesday for | 


New York, from whence he sails to-day for 
Liverpool and his home in Edinboro toon. 

Mr. James Knowles, jr., of Mutual street 
returned this week from a very enjoyable trip 
to the west, where he has been visiting friends. 

Mr. J. A Proctor of Grenville street returned 
home last week greatly improved in health 
after spending the summer months in Europe. 

I am advised of another engagement, but 
hardly feel myself at liberty to mention more 
than that the party of the first part conde- 
scends to scratch a quill in the Bank of To- 
ronto, 

Personal items should be in the editor's 
hands by Thursday noon at the latest. Almost 
every week communications, of a personal 
nature, reach this office too late for publication. 
Correspondents will kindly govern themselves 
accordingly. 

The city newspapers have been very compli- 
mentary this week to County Crown Attorney 
Badgerow for his highly successful work at the 
Sessions just closed, his prosecutions in a 
heavy calendar almost invariably resulting in a 
conviction. 


On Wednesday at the houseof the bride's 
mother, 137 Bloor street west, Miss Corinne E. 
Watson was married to Mr. J. Lawlor Woods 
and the newly wedded pair left for British 
Columbia intending to return home by way of 
Southern California. 

Mrs. J. Lee of Wilcox street has returned 
from her trip to England. September is gen- 
erally considered a pleasant month for ocean 
journeys, and Mrs, Lee’s rough and stormy 
voyage is only one of those unpleasant excep- 
tions which prove the rule. 

In this week's obituary column will be found 
the name of Donald Murray of Kildonan, 
who came out to this country with Lord Sel- 
kirk’s fourth party in the same year as that in 
which the battle of Waterloo was fought. Mr. 
Murray was probably the last survivor of those 
hardy settlers. ya 

The annual skiff races of the Argonaut R. C, 
were held last Saturday afternoon. I can only 
regret that the heavy pressure of advertising 
matter prevents my saying more than that the 
fleet-winged Tam O'Shanter distanced all com- 
petitors and succeeded in pulling off the cham- 
pionship and the challenge cup for the second 
time in two consecutive years. 


The increasing number of the gentler sex 
amongst the medical students here is be- 
coming more evident every term. Amongst 
those who are studying for medical degrees are 
Dr. Taylor, a fair Australian, who is taking a 
post-graduate course here; Miss Foster of 
Welland, the Misses Grey of Toronto and 
Miss Chambers of Port Elgin. 


Another of our Toronto young men has gone 
abroad for the companion of his future years— 
none other than Mr. Charles Howland, a son of 
Mr. Fred Howland of this city, who was married 
to Miss Grace Freeman of Los Angelos, Cali- 
fornia, on the 22nd ult. Mr. Howland’s bride 
and her family are not unknown in Toronto, 
having spent a winter here, a few years ago, 
when they resided on Beverley street. 








A Bad Man’s Sweetheart. 


Mr. Sheppard’s new novel begins this week 
on page 4. It is a local story. 





-~ 


Distinguished People Series---No. 3 





M. SADI-CARNOT. 
(See Page One.) 

The third of our Series of Distinguished Peo- 
ple is a handsome portrait of the President of 
the French Republic. Brought to the front by 
the downfall of the Grevy administration, the 
subject of this sketch has anything but a sine- 
cure in his office. But in spite of the effervesc- 
ing triumphs of Boulangerism, the quiet, com- 


mon sense and energy of M. Sadi-Carnot are | 


gradually commending him to the continued 
good-will of the French people. 





Fashion Illustrations. 


It will, no doubt, please the readers of 
SATURDAY NiGcur to learn that illustrations of 
the prevailing fashions in ladies’ garments will 
appear in these columns weekly—commencing 
to-day. Designs will be furnished by Messra. 
Nolan & Hickson of the Atradome, recognized 
as skilful ladies’ tailors auu the modes can be 
depended upon as stylish and new, and what 
people are wearing at the fashion centres, 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 











The prevailing walking gown, showing new 
fringe trimmings, exclusive productions of the 
Atradome, King street east, Toronto. 





Danford Roche & Co., while closing out their 
stock, are offering a speciai discount on all 
purchases over one dollar. This is a good 
chance for ladies to buy silks for evening or 
street wear. 








Out of Town. 





BERLIN. 

Miss Hattie Pearson was married on Septem- 
ber 26 to Mr. W. J. Sutton of Morden, Man. 

Mrs. J. W. Pearson and her daughter, Miss 
Gracie. will return to Newton, Kansas, with 
Mr. Walter Pearson, for the benefits of a 
milder climate for the winter. They will be 
a arnee by Miss Madge Gibson of Spring 

alley. 

The Shuetzen Verein, a society composed of 
some of the toniest of our German population, 
both ladies and gentlemen, closed their sea- 
son’s sport by a friendly match, with the fol- 
lowing result. The ladies who used air guns 
scored remarkably well. Mrs. Wagner Ist, 
Mrs. Hundeshagen 2nd, Miss Mylins 3rd. 
Gentlemen—Mr. Charles Millar lst, Mr. Karl 
Muller 2nd. 

Mrs. John King entertained a select company 
of young people last Friday evening, in honor 
of her charming guest, Miss Maggie Crawford 
of Hamilton. . PRINCE HEINRICH. 


Grand Opera House 


0. B. SHEPPARD, MANAGER. 


OPENING of the OPERA SEASEN 
GRAND ENGLISH COMIC OPERA 


WITH THE 


i. & Barr 


Comic Opera Co. 


(From the Standard Theater New York.) 
( One week only, commencing | 


MONDAY, OCTOBER | 


SATURDAY MATINEE ONLY 
427 The enthusiastic reception extended to the J. C. Duff 
Comic Opera Company last season in Dorothy induces the 
manggement to announce the opening of the Opera Season 
on the above date with a GRAND SPECTACULAR PRO 
DUCTION of Von Suppe’s Charming Opera 


A TRIP TO AFRICA 


Presented by the following great cast 


Titania Fanfani...... LAURA BELLINI 
Fanfani Pasha ..... HarrRY BRowN 








MIRE So es Os Saad 530 vie eee Joun BRAND 
ae oe oe vie Gay eke x eee AGNES STONE 
Buccametta..... ... Rose LEIGHTON 
MEN Soka a ad ss weeeeeee sD. TEMPLE 
Py 6 6: kio.va'e sae ea es Oaae .Maup WILSON 
NAKID a Cuas. WEISNER 
AND 
Antarsid. .. HUBERT WILEE 


Other characters by the company. 


A Colossal Company! Magnificent Scenery ! 
Georgeous Costumes! Grand Mise en Scene ! 
Increased Chorus and Orchestra ! 


Box Plan Now pen for sale of Reserved Seat 


A GRAND DRAMATIC EVENT 


| JACOBS & SHAW’S 


Toronto Opera House 


ONE WEEK, COMMENCING 


Monday, Oct. 8 


Matinees Tuesday, Wednesday & Saturday 


The Greatest Actress in Her Line of Characters, 


Florence J. Bindley 


Assisted by Mrs. Emma Franks’ Brilliant Company of 
Metropolitan Artista, presenting Charles P. Brown and 
Ottis Turner’s Beautiful Sensational! Comedy Border-Drama 


DOT 


Or, The Avengers Oath 














Next Week H. R Jacob’s Romany Rye 





MONSTER CONCERT 


BY THS COMBINED BANDS OF THB 
XIE. BATTALION, 
ROYAL GRENADIERS, and 
QUEEN'S OWN RIFLES, 


MUTUAL STREET RINK, 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 12 


RESERVED SEATS, - - - -  60c 
ADMISSION, - - - + =- = 26¢ 


Plan to be seen at A. & S. Nordheimer’s, on and after 
Monday the 8th. 





To avoid the rush, Ticket-holders are requested to 
enter by Dalhousie stre ot. 


Shattesbury Hall 


(For a Short Period) 


PHILIPPOTEAUY’ GRAND PAINTING 
Christ 
Entering Jerusalem 


Open Daily from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 





ADMISSION 25c. CHILDREN 16c 


Prof. Geo. W. Blish 


(Ot the Blish School of Elocution, Boston) in 


READINGS AND RECITATIONS 


Dramatic, Pathetic and Humorous 


ASSOCIATION Hatt 


Monday, October, 15, 1888 


This engagement affords all lovers of Elocution an oppor- 
tunity of hearing the most talented Elocutionist now before 
the public. The programme will embrace se'ections from 
the best authors, and is specially selected to display Prof. 
Blish’s rare elocutionary powera. The press pronounce him 
one of the most perfect readers in the profession. 


Snbacription List now open at the Piano Warerooms of A. 
& S. Nordheimer’s, 15 King St. East Reserved plan for 
subscribers will be opened October 10th, at 10 a.m. 


Admission 25 cts. Reserved Seats 50 cts. 





prospectus. 








A. A. ALEXANDER 
466 West Queen St., cor. Denison Ave, 


HIGH GRADE FURS 


Ladies’ Fur Garments, Newmarkets, Mantles, Dolman- 
ettes and Short Jackets, in South Sea S-al, Otter, Beaver, 
Persian Lamb, Mink. &., Bear, Lynx, . Sable 
and Fox Boas and Muffs. — 


Exclusive right for the West End to sell the Queen’s Own 
Cap, which we have in stock in South Sea Seal, Otter, 
Beaver, Persian Lamb and Astracan. 


Call and Inspect Our Fur Shew Rooms 


466 QUEEN STREET, COR. DENISON AVE 


D. GRANT & Co. 
167 Yonge Street 


Have opened to-day a fresh shipment of desirable dress 
goods. Splendid qualities and colorings. These are 


First Class Goods 


an‘ scarce in the market. 


New Mantles and Mantle Cloths 


Direct Importations. Unsurpassed value. A large 
invoice of 


CHILDRENS’ MANTLES AND ULSTERS 
Good patterns. Selling very cheap, 


D. GRANT & CO.. 167 Yonge St. 





| 





A poriect y vonsiructed Summer and 
Winter Ho’el, costing a quarter of a million 
dollars, situated on the line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, near the summit of the 
pOeny M--untains in the Canadian Na- 

| tional Park. 

| The house is electric lighted and has every 
comfort and convenience found in city hotels of 
the highest grade. The numerous hot sulphur 
springs in cluse proximity vary in tempera- 
ture from 80 to 121 soureen. and perfect bathing 
facilities are supplied. Testimony to the won- 
derful curative properties of the water is plenti- 
ful. A first-clacs livery of driving and saddle 
horses forms partof the establishment. and there 
are excellent roads and walks in all directions, 
built and maintainad by theGovernment. The 
house is 5,000 feet above sea level and is sur- 
rounded by magnificent mountain peaks 5,000 to 
8,000 feet high. In grandeur of scenery and 
purity of atmosphere the region is immeasur 
ably superior to any similar health resort on the 
continent, The hotel rates are $3.50 a day 
upward, and special terms for longer time may 
be had by addressing George Holliday, Man- 
ager, Banff, Albertu, Canada. For further in- 
formation and for excursion tickets, anply toany 
Canedian Pacific Ry. Ticket Office, or at 
110 King Street West, Toronto. 


| PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS) 
Ontario Academy. 47 Pheebe Street | 


Careful tuition and trainiog for commercial life or the 
various professions, 
Private tuition for students in the evening. Send for 
R. W. DILLON, M.A., 
Principal. 


unrivalled Pianos just received : 


A. & S. 


— “PIANOS. 


11 





THE STANDARDMAKERS OF THE WORLD 


We solicit inspection of our exceptionally large and attractive assortment of the following 


CHICKERING, STEINWAY, HAINES 


The superiority of these instruments both as to quality of tone and general workmanship is 
acknowledged by the leading artists and musical public of America and Europe. 
SECOND-HAND PIANOS ranging at all prices and sold on most Liberal Terms. 


NORDHEIMER, 


15 King Street East, Toronto. 


BRANCHES~— Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, London. 
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SAN PLE BOY 
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Palace Clothing 
How, when and where to buy Boy’s 
| Clothing are very importent questiens 


| in every mother’s mind at present. If you 
| would have them readily and -atisfactorily 
| answered call on P. Jamieson. the Clothier, 
'and see the tremendous stock of Boy's 
Suits, etc., at cost, comprising everv shace, 


| style and price. . 


P. JAMIESON 


THE BOY’S CLOTHIER 


Cor. Yonge & Queen Sts 
JOHN BLAND 


108 YONGE STREET 
Merchant Tailoring 








Fine 


| Choice Goods, ‘Right Prices, Cor- 
rect Styles 


| 108 Yonge Street - 


DIAMONDS 


John Bland 





Fora large assortment and close prices call on 


Goulden & Trorey 


Manufacturing Jewelers and Diamond 
Setters 


61 King Street East, opp. Toronto Street | 





_ STECK 
PIANOS 


Are Preferred to all 
others after 


Thirty Years’ Test 


SOLE AGENTS 


PW. Graham & Co. 


63 King Street West 


FOR FALL 
GREAT STOCK 


OF 


Kine Suits for Boys 


AT THE 


GREAT AND POPULAR 
CLOTHING HOUSE 


OAK HALL, 


115 to 121 King Street East, 
| TORONTO. 

a - Manager 
| 


| ~ DRESSMAKERS’ NEW 





Manager. 





dilliners, 372 Yonge street, 
Toronto. 
Agents wanted. 


| 


TAILOR SYSTEM OF 
UaREK MEASURE- 
tENT, (late Prof. Moody's). 
rafta direct without paper 
rpatterns. J.& A.CaRrmr, 
*ractical Dressmakers aad 
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They are now receiving their immense Fall Importations ; among which there are several new features in the 


Carpet Department. 


_The Brinton patented ABAPTUS CARPET made in extra heavy Brussels and Wilton pile; is manufactured 
entirely from wools in their natural colors, that is without dye. 


THE KANDAHAR CARPET (in squares) is of the Wilton character, made of the finest lustre wool, and nearly 
as heavy as Axminster, and is very desirable; sizes in stock, 11 ft. and 6 in. x 13 ft. 1 in. and 12 ft. x 15 ft. Qin.; 
can be made to order any size. 


‘ THE AFGHAN is of a heavy Brussels fabric ; sizes in stock, 13 ft. 6 in. x 16 ft. and under; these can be made 
O any size, 


REAL TURKEY and MASULIPITAN for dining-rooms. 
VICTORIAN AXMINISTER PARQUET CARPETS, a large assortment of these magnificent goods always in stock. 


Wilton Parquet Carpets, Anglo-Indian Carpets, Smyrna Carpets, Kensington Art Squares, Felt Squares, 
New Designs. 


Always on hand a choice assortment of Templeton’s equisite Victorian Axminister High Art Carpets for 
Rooms, Halls and Stairs. These goods are now so well known that description is dispensed with. 


HEAVY ROYAL AXMINISTERS. A large selection of choice goods. 
WILTONS. In five and six frames, magnificent patterns, in all the new coloring and shadings. 
BRUSSELS, Purchasers have fully appreciated the great boom of being able to select from -hundreds of 


mn 





pieces of the best five-frame Brussels at $1.00 cash, of wtich we have still a good assortment. Their special | record the best guar- 


Brussels this season in regular and ex:ra qualities, five and six frames, are very fine. 


_ TAPESTRY CARPETS. From the lowest price up. They would invite attention to a large lot (over produc- 
tions) of the best 10-wire Balmoral cloth, finest made, selling at 72c. cash; regular price 85c. and 9Oc. 


ALL-WOOL CARPETS. A great variety in Brussels patterns and colorings. | 
CHURCH CARPETS A SPECIALTY. 
Heavy wool felts in all colors for fitting round carpet squares. 


Skin Rugs in Leopard, Bear, Black Goat, Sheepskin, etc. Rugs in all sizes. Persian, Mecca, Yeddo, 
Tanjore, Khyber, Daghestan, Smyrna, etc. etc. 


Cocoa, Napier and China Mattings, a large stock always on hand. Oilcloths and Linoleums, the largest 
stock carried. AURORA AND OTHER CARPET SWEEPERS. 


Purchasers will find that the value given distances all competitors. Inspection invited. 


JOHN KAY,SON & CO., 34 King St. West, Toronto 








GEO. F. BOSTWICK ' 


” 24. Front St. West, Toronto 
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Office Furniture \ 
All Styles and Prices 
| . ; 7 TO EXCEL 
GOODS Library Furniture \ 
Extensive Variety \ 
Church \ . 
a Seating, Pulpits, etc. \ 
Opera and Hall Chairs \ QUALITY 
Stationary and Portable \ 
GUARANTEED ne Was \ 
AMBERG LETTER FILES 
SAFES, VAULT DOORS, ETC. \\ °‘ 
5 THE BEST \ 
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SPECIALTY OF FINE wornkK| ALLAN 
Invitations, Wedding and Visiting Cards ; 
ti . Furniture Co. 
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= WAREROOM - 


| 
| 
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PLATE ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 





TORONTO 


: §- Charles Brown, ES 
| Nos. 36 and 38 
KING ST. WEST. 


= Coupes 75e. o: | 5 King Street East ° 
Telephene 128. 





| of their instruments, 


MENDELSSOHN PIANO CO’ 


MANUFACTURERS 


HIGH-CLASS _ PIANOS 


euoy jo AqINg 
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Unequalled in Elegance o 
Construction and Beauty 
of Finish. 
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AMERICAN PIANOS. {sua} ORGANS 


Second-hand Pianos and Organs on Small Weekly or Monthly Payments. 


91 AND 93 KING ST.. WEST, TORONTO 


HEINTZMAN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTES 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT. 


The oldest and most 
reliable Piano Manu- 
facturers in the Do- 
minion.! 


Our written guaran- 
tee for five years ac-. 
companies each Piano. 


Their thirty-six years’ 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


antee of the excellence free on application. 





Warerooms, 117 King Street W., Toronto. 








WATERFILTERS 


— 


Palace Furniture) ‘The Gate City Stone Filter” 


EASILY CLEANED 
DOES NOT BECOME:: FOUL 


6 King Street East} AN EFFECTUAL PURIFIER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE WATE 


FOR SALE BY 


HARRY A. COLLING 


90 YONGE STREET. 
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